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N Wellington street, Strand, in Lon- 
O don, stands the most noted play- 
house of England; one might almost say 
of either England or America. It is justly 
a noted play-house, for it is a temple to dra- 
matic art in its highest and purest forms 
and most potential effects. To a student 
of the stage of to-day this theatre possesses 
great attraction, for it is the arena of effort, 
as manager and actor, of Henry Irving. That 
Mr. Irving receives the attention, if not the 
encomium of the English-speaking race, in 
a larger measure than is bestowed upon any 


other contemporaneous theatrical artist, is 


not to be denied. Whether, as an actor, he 
has justly earned the praise showered upon 
him, or merits the sneers he has excited, is 
foreign to the purpose here. It is not in- 
tended to attempt herewith any criticism of 
this singular man as a histrion —a player 
of parts. His labors as an actor have been 
exhaustively commented upon by able and 
critical pens. But it has been almost wholly 
in the attitude of a player that he has been 
viewed by his critics. His impersonations 
alone have been made the subjects of ap- 
plause or censure. 

It is from another, and it is thought from 
a higher point of view, that attention is here 
invited to Mr. Irving and his work. It is as 
an architect and artificer in theatric craft, in 
its broadest sense, and as a genius of great 
achievement in laying under tribute and 
molding with a cunning hand all elemental 
arts into rarely unique, symmetric entities 
of vigor, grace and beauty upon the stage, 
that Henry Irving is here to be considered. 
It is thus only that he is to be viewed wor- 
thily and justly. In no other light can the 
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full measure of the man be obtained. His 
acting is but a single factor of his work. 
To judge him by that alone is to deal un- 
fairly with him, and is almost certain to 
lead to an erroneous conclusion. His dom- 
inating and most remarkable talents are 
thus wholly disregarded. He is great 
among the greatest on the histrionic roll 
of this century, because there is in the 
man a wonderful combination of gifts and 
endowments such as no one of his con- 
temporaries has given evidence of possess- 
ing. It is therefore only when the range 
of vision is large enough to comprehend 
his multiform genius that the contempla- 
tion of him and his work brings satisfac- 
tion. Then, and then only, is his excep- 
tional ability recognized and he is seen to 
stand unrivaled in his field of effort. It is 
in no sense necessary, however, to ignore 
his acting in viewing Mr. Irving from this 
On the contrary, the man him- 
self, both as a personality and as a deline- 
ator of dramatic characters, forms a most 
interesting element of his work. His own 
individuality is always part, and often a 
most pleasing part, of the material from 
which he fashions his creations. But to 
be absolutely just to him, when regarded 
as above indicated, he should always be 
looked upon as a part simply of a whole, 
and should not be magnified into distorted 
and incongruous form. 

Since Mr. Irving has attained his present 
exalted position in the theatrical world, he 
has not been extendedly commented upon 
from this point of view. For this reason 
it is, no less than because it is a pleasant 
task to write words of praise, at which even 
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his unfriendly critics cannot cavil, that the 
reader is invited to contemplate Mr. Irving 
as a great “stage-manager,”’ to use a con- 
ventional term in its widest possible signifi- 
cance, rather than as an actor, and to follow 
an honest, although perhaps meagre por- 
trayal of some of the pictures and effects 
which have been the fruits of his labors 
upon the stage of his theatre, and thus to 


gain somewhat of an idea of the realiza- 


tions of his genius in the realm of his art. 


To attempt anything like a complete de- | 


scription of all the stage imageries and re- 
alisms which Mr. Irving has created since 
he entered upon his managerial career in 
London, would be to undertake the writing 
of a voluminous book. Nothing more can 
be attempted here than a recital of several 
of the embodiments of the best efforts of 
his creative power, in the hope that a gen- 
eral impression of the scope and nature of 
his entire work may thus be afforded. 

The Royal Lyceum Theatre, the house in 
which Mr. Irving carries on his work, is 
itself naturally an object of interest, and 
worthy of some consideration in this con- 


nection, especially as it bears the impress 
of his thoughtful attention and labor in 


its attributes and general tone. It stands 
in the heart of the great city, near the 
Strand, and is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of many of the other theatres of 
London. The main front, with the prin- 
cipal entrance, is on Wellington street; the 
pit being accessible to the plebeian crowd 
by a side-door on the Strand. The front is 
a rather imposing fagade of Grecian type, 
colored a sombre brown. A double row of 
stately columns supports an ornamented 
pediment, constituting a portico which ex- 
tends over the sidewalk to the curb. A 
shallow flight of steps leads up to the 
doorways of the vestibule through which 
the patrician c/éenté/e pass to the stalls, the 
boxes and dress-circle. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anyone entering this outer 
court of the temple without feeling at once 
the influence of the spirit which has em- 
bodiment in everything visible. 

The furnishings and decorations, the very 
atmosphere of the place, are full of the 
gentle fancies of the peculiar man who is 
high-priest at this Thespian fane. He is 
reflected in every component of this the 
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humblest chamber of his house, no less 
than in the auditorium and on the Stage, 
The realization of his rich ideality begins at 
the very threshold of the edifice. Here 
the key-tone of the whole work vibrates 
softly but with an unequivocal certainty 
that subtly affects the mind. It attunes 
the whole being to an accord with the 
rhythm and melody of the house. The 
visitor emerges from this anteroom to the 
mimic scene within, in a tranquil and re- 
ceptive mood which is certain to heighten 
the possibilities of enjoyment. The same 
graceful harmony which characterizes those 
perfectly appointed apartments in private 
dwellings that are entered with a feeling of 
repose, and which are remarkable because 
there is no one remarkable or prominent 
thing in them, is perceptible here at once. 
Nothing attracts or distracts the eye; the 
whole is simply pleasing and restful. There 
is a consciousness of soft rugs beneath the 
feet, and an impression of sombre shades 
of green and purple upon the walls which 
would be almost funereal but for traccries 
of gold and bronze which glimmer from 
floor to ceiling. There are no angles or 
dark corners. Hangings of heavy stuffs 


| drape all the recesses, imparting warmth 


Rich portieres fall at the 
archways leading to the interior of the 
house. A wide staircase, its balustrade 
embellished with big-leaved plants, mounts 
from the centre of the lobby to the hox 
tier. There is a glimpse of other archways 
and hangings beyond the staircase. Color- 
ed lamps of varied tints shed a soft lustre 
everywhere. -The effect cannot be called 
one of illumination. The impression given 
is somewhat one of sensuousness, perlps, 
but in no sense offensively so, nor is thicre 
any intrusive richness in the essemdble. As 
before remarked, there is perfect quietness 
and harmony. To one who studies cich 
detail and seeks a reason for each compo- 
nent of the decoration, there is perceptible 
the effort of a delicate artistic sensil).\ity 
and a scholarly mind to impart to the visi- 
tor, at the very gates, a restful confidence 
and pleasant expectancy rather than a sen- 
sation of displayed magnificence. From 
the lobby a wide passage, on the floor of 
which the footfall is deadened by thick car- 
petings, leads to the entrance to the st: Ils. 


on every side. 
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From a photograph by Samuel A. Walker, London. 


This entrance is at the side of the house 
and immediately in front of the railing 
which divides the stalls from the pit. Here 
heavy portieres must be pushed aside and 
then the auditorium is entered. 

The first glance at the interior is disap- 
pointing. It appears cold, lustreless and al- 
most tawdry. The prevailing tint is a dull 
and pronouncedly esthetic blue. The tier- 
fronts, columns and proscenium are laden 
with stucco or papier-maché ornamenta- 
tion in dead gold. As is usual in Euro- 
pean theatres, there are three tiers above 
the stalls, and the house thus appears 
crowded and less ample in size than it 
really is. The conspicuous absence of any- 
thing approaching illumination is a peculi- 
arity which first attracts the attention. 


The | 


effect is almost oppressive. The obscurity 
and lack of brilliancy, or even life, are too 
accentuated to be pleasing, for they are 
wholly at variance with all preconceived 
ideas of places of amusement. A novelty 


| which at once catches the eye is the ruby- 
| tinted lamps pendant from the front of 


the box-tier. Their pale glimmer lends a 
strangely fanciful and weird, but by no 
means incongruous, feature to the peculiar 
scene. In Continental cities there exists a 
special law which requires lam js indepen- 
dent of the gas supply, to be kept burn- 
ing in all places of public resort, so that 
the terrors of darkness may not add to the 
consternation of the audience in any sud- 
den accident. Such a law may be in force 
in London. If so, Mr. Irving obeys it, but 
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in the fulfillment he clothes the utilitarian 
purpose of the enactment with a fascinat- 
ing picturesqueness born of his_ infinite 
fancy. : 
The first impression of the auditorium, 
as has been said, is one of disappointment. 
Splendor had not been expected, perhaps, 
but so little life, so near an approach to 
dinginess, was not anticipated. But in 
these very characteristics of his house the 
purpose of its master is apparent. He has 


here provided simply a casket for his jewel, | 


and, if he has been niggardly of sheen and 
glass for the casket, it is because of his ex- 
ceeding jealousy of his jewel. His whole 
aim has been that nothing in or about the 
auditorium shall distract the listening spec- 
tator in the slightest degree from the stage, 
but that all things visible, when visible, 
shall be negative, or at least tranquillizing 
in their influence, and, when the curtain is 
rolled away and the mimic world disclosed, 
shall become invisible and impotential on 
every sense. 

If there is poverty in color, brilliancy and 
richness in the auditorium, no such criticism 
can be visited upon the stage. In that realm 


beyond the footlights nothing is too splen- 
did, too elaborate or too costly for the il- 
lustration and ornamentation of the scene. 


Here Mr. Irving reigns supreme. Here his 
labors are performed and the creations of 
his genius take shape and grow into those 
marvelous stage pictures which have elec- 
trified his audiences and given him a world- 
wide renown. Every resource and instru- 
mentality which art can afford are brought 
into service here. A wealth of effort is 
lavished unsparingly upon each scenic pic- 
ture. No detail which will add even a petty 
feature to the similitude is too lowly or 
insignificant to be slightingly treated, but 
each and every constituent part is made the 
subject of thought and study. A generous 
hand guided by a mind of rare dramatic 
instinct and infallible artistic discernment 
gleans, with a prodigality which is posi- 
tively startling, from the great worlds of 
painting, music, poesy and gentle handi- 
work the richest achievements and rarest 
models, and molds them, with the touch of 
a master of the picturesque, into the beau- 
tiful sad/eaux that adorn his stage. It is 
just this power of uniting many elements 
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of the beautiful, the grotesque, the pathetic 
or the tragic into grand pictures which is 
the essence of Mr. Irving’s greatness. It 
is his keen apprehension of the truly pict: 
resque in everything and the ability to 
adapt this picturesqueness to dramatic uses, 
with dramatic effect, that are so remarkal 
in the man. Everything he touches in his 
circle of theatric art becomes, as if by « 
tact with some magic wand, pictures: 
well-nigh to ideality. 

While Mr. Irving is undoubtedly at 
best in the great fadleaux wherein he « 
ploys large numbers of figures, mass 
groupings, broad effects of color and in 
merable accessories, as for instance, in 
play-scene in “ Hamlet,” the trial in “’! 1e 
Merchant of Venice,” the address to 
senate and the opening of act second 
“Othello,” the carnival ball in “The ( 
sican Brothers,” the final scene in “ Ro: 
and Juliet,” and the interior of the chi 
in the current production of “ Much 
About Nothing,” still he is not depen: 
upon these for distinct and unique suc 
in the making of stage pictures. His g 
effects have won him more general appl: 
and unstinted praise, perhaps, because 1 
very gorgeousness has appealed so stro 
to the love of the startling. But man 
his pictures, where but few figures \ 
possible of introduction, and the surrou 
ing scene was of necessity dull in tone, hav 
given evidence of the most careful study i 
their elaboration, and have been like da 
photographs in the delicacy of their li 
and the infinite detail and soft modulat 
of their lights and shades. 

In selecting any one of the plays whi 
Mr. Irving has produced at the Lyceum, as 
an example of his labors, and to exhibit 
novelty and originality, no less than 
grandeur, with which he invests his w 
it is proper to choose one of his later 
forts, made in the full ‘ripeness of his | 
ers and experience. The series of exqu’ 
illustrations which were exhibited upon 
stage of the Lyceum in the performanc: 
“Romeo and Juliet” last year may b 
tingly selected as representative typ 
Mr. Irving’s work. They are, perhaps, n 
particularly worthy of consideration for 
further reason that this tragedy has, in 
practical age, become hackneyed and u' 
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teresting. The fact that Mr. Irving could 
make it the theme of his representations 
during several months, renders the means 
,\y which it was made so complete a popular 
and artistic success in spite of éxisting prej- 
udices, worthy of notice. 

Many times as this tragedy has been per- 
formed it is in no wise .an exaggeration to 
say that never until its production at the 
Lyceum Theatre under Mr. Irving's direc- 
tion had there been fully realized the pos- 
sibilities in the play for scenic effects, nor 
had a most beauti- 
ful realism in these 
scenic effects haloed 
the personages of 
the drama with an 
actuality that made 
them living Monta- 
gues and Capulets, 
and vividly impress- 
ed upon the spec- 
tator how near akin 
to lovers of to-day 
were the hearts 


which broke long 
years ago in old Ve- 


rona. The force and 
charm of these stage 
pictures lifted the 
whole work above 
cavil and left upon 
the memory only 
lasting impressions 
of pleasure, even 
though some of the 
impersonations were 
not wholly satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Irving 
himself was by no 
means at his hap- 
piest in the rdle of the love-sick hero, and 
others of the performers were but indif- 
ferent actors, yet faults which would have 
been unpleasantly apparent upon an ordi- 
nary stage were softened and toned down 
so as to be unobserved by the unique and 
rich robings with which each scene was 
clothed. 

The representation began with a singu- 
larly impressive picture of the Veronese 
market-place. The tone, the life, the vigor 
which characterized this scene from first to 
last, the elaboration of reality, the sturdy 
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From a photograph by Window & Grove, London. 


395 
honesty of purpose and fidelity of execu- 
tion, were marvelous in their complete il- 
lusive effect. From a foreground where 
all was bustle and apparent confusion there 
stretched on either hand, beneath the blue 
of a cloudless sky, vistas of streets outlined 
by palaces ornate with fantastic carvings 
and relieved by luxurious gardens. Gay 
colors were employed in profusion, and the 
bright booths of the market-place and rich- 
ly-hued cloths which hung from many a 
casement and balcony were brought into 
bold relief by the 
brilliant Italian sun- 
light that bathed the 
whole picture. The 
movement in the 
scene was incessant 
—it all had motive 
and _ consequence. 
Not a trite or un- 
spontaneous move- 
ment occurred from 
beginning to end. 
There were no aim- 
less wanderings or 
senseless groupings 
of the busy throng. 
It was no halting 
band of vacuous su- 
pernumeraries, com- 
ing ‘and going pur- 
poselessly and in- 
anely administering 
to one another fee- 
ble taps with saw- 
dust clubs in falter- 
ing mock-battle, but 
averitable mob that 
took up the quarrel 
of the two Veronese 
houses. The barterings of the crowd which 
jostled at the booths and the cries of the 
merchants were but little interrupted by the 
taunts and bickerings of the persons who 
began the quarrel. The clamor of the busy 
place went on until high words and blows 
began to attract attention, and then as the 
fray grew in violence one by one the on- 
lookers joined in the combat until the 
riot became universal. With angry shouts 
and grim determined faces they fought, 
and fought hard, struck ringing blows and 
would not give o’er or quit the place, 
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even at the bidding of the Duke so long 
as a man could swing a weapon or a pate 
remained uncracked. The stragglers in the 
fight were literally carried, kicking and 
howling, from the stage by the soldiery. 
Thus at the very inception of the represen- 
tation the attention of the audience was 
seized and its admiration elicited. The pic- 
ture was a fitting preface to the savage 
quarrel between two ancient families and 
the outburst of fierce hate with wonderful 
naturalness aptly preluded the tale of woe. 

The garden and balcony scene was a work 
of rare beauty, and was wholly unconven- 
tional. Its adequate description by the pen 
is impossible. The palace occupied the 
right of the stage, and from a front of ma- 
jestic proportions, stretched away into the 
mellow and indistinct background. In dis- 
tant windows lights came and went as the 
lords and ladies of the festival retired to 
rest. The echoes of the music of the dance 
and the songs of the revelers died away on 
the night air as the picture was revealed. 
From the lace-hung casement of Fulzet’s 
chamber shone an amber gleam tinting 
the great-leaved plants and nodding palms 
which bowered the balcony. A wall which 
mounted from some lower outside ground, 
ran round the garden like a battlement. 
’ Trees, shrubs and flowers, which were no 
flat and lifeless things of painted canvas, 
but vital, real, filled the picture full of rich 
and healthful color. The foliage actually 
quivered in the evening wind, and the 
moonbeams shimmered on the leaves and 
among the petals of the roses and the 
lilies. As the realism of the picture grew 
upon the beholder one could fancy the 
touch of the balmy air upon the cheek; 
one could almost hear the voices of the 
night. When the white-robed form of the 
heroine appeared among the clustering 
greeneries of her balcony and with faltering 
fingers shyly parted the thick leaves and 
leaned upon the balustrade, that part of the 
picture became a vision of loveliness and 
worthy to be preserved, as it has been, by 
the camera. 

In the representation of Fz/zet’s chamber 
an amplitude of decoration and sensuous- 
ness of coloring were lavished upon the 
scene. The stage was fairly burdened with 
the masses of silken hangings and heaps 
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of lustrous cloths. The brilliancy of the 
decoration, however, saved the picture from 
any heaviness. When the scene was first 
visible, in act third, the early morning light, 
of a grayish tint which has rarely if ever 
been equaled elsewhere in theatric art in 
its naturalness, was glimmering throug! 
closed lattice-window in a lofty and wi 
recess on the right of the stage. Across 
this window swept a magnificent drapery 
of golden brocade. At the back was a 
deep alcove, across which hung in limpid 
folds an amber satin portiere. Above and 
beyond this portiere. at the far end of the 
alcove, a window of brilliantly stained glass 
was seen. As the scene wherein Royo 
parts from ulzet progressed, the light at 
the lattice grew stronger, and without jar- 
ring upon the eye by an indecent haste, so 
often witnessed in stage illusions of this 
kind, it deepened to a purplish crimson, 
faded to a soft and trembling ruby, and 
brightened to a radiant yellow, which, as 
Fuliet cast aside the window drapery and 
threw open the lattice, flooded the apart- 
ment with golden sunshine and gave to t 
picture a bewildering beauty. 


When the scene was disclosed again in 
the fourth act, and Fu/zet fell apparently 
dead upon her couch, one of the novel fca- 


tures of the picture was perceived. In the 
earlier scene the couch had been invisible, 
being concealed by the drapery which hung 
across the alcove. Thus any suggestion of 
what might then, under the circumstances 
of the situation, have been considered gross 
or offensive by a sensitive spectator, or that 
might have detracted from the idyllic char- 
acter of the scene, was eliminated and 
avoided. When the theme changed and 
love gave place to death, there was no op- 
portunity for offense. The portiere at thie 
alcove was drawn aside, and Fulzet’s couch, 
which had been the nuptial bed, stood re- 
vealed. In such details of his work as this 
it is that Mr. Irving’s refined taste and deli- 
cacy of perception, no less than his ori 
nality of thought, find expression. 

Into the latter scene, as Fuliet lay prone 
upon her bed, there was projected a throng 
of maidens, who came in joyous proccs- 
sion, with radiant faces and blithe voices, 
bearing garlands of wedding flowers. When 
told of their gentle sister’s grievous deat!i, 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY IN THE ‘‘ BALCONY SCENE” IN ‘‘ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


From a photograph by Window & Grove, London. 


their gleeful cadences were hushed, and 
strewing their chaplets on her bier, they 
chanted, in picturesque groupings, a plain- 
tive requiem as the curtain fell. The force- 
ful and graceful stage imagery which ter- 
minated this act produced an effect which 
was as entirely novel in a nowaday’s repre- 
sentation of a Shakespearean tragedy as it 
was deeply impressive. It was no unusual 
sight to see tears actually shed by the gen- 
tler sex in the audience at the conclusion 
of this scene. 

The two pictures with which the trag- 
edy closed were in every sense the most re- 
markable of all. In these there were ele- 
ments of distinguishing novelty and true 
grandeur which made them singularly note- 
worthy. They exhibited in their arrange- 
ment and treatment a scholarly consider- 
ation of the possibilities of dramatic effect 
in the culminating catastrophe, and a de- 
termination to devote to the final scenes 
every resource of the stage which might 
assist to enwrap them with a glamour of 
romanticism and pathos. When the dia- 
logue in Fréar Lawrence's cell ended a 
darkness fell and grew upon the whole 


house until the stage faded from sight. A 
slender thread of mournful melody from 


stringed instruments sustained the conti- 
nuity of the motive of the play and held 
the attention of the audience. It was but 
for a moment, yet in that moment these 
artifices wrought upon every eye and heart, 
as it is hardly possible for those to realize 
who have been wont to witness an ordinary 
shifting of scenery in the glare of the foot- 
lights at this juncture. Presently the ob- 
scurity became less oppressive, and then 
an ashen haze seemed to hang acit%s the 
proscenium, through which there was first 
perceived dimly and in distorted form, and 
afterward more plainly, as it grew into a 
legitimate and stately presence, the barred 
entrance to the tomb of the Capulets. 
Anon as the light waxed other and lesser 
tombs took shape, some gray and grewsome 
in the foreground, some pale and glittering 
in the distance. Then, as the illumination 
of the picture assumed the distinctive char- 
acteristics of moonlight, the beams were in- 
tercepted and broken by the thick foliage 
of well-liveried yews and willows which 
took their wonted places in a churchyard’s 
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ground. Deep shadows fell athwart 
heaps of masonry and sculptured stone and 
straggling mounds of humbler graves came 
into relief. The ghostly gleam quickened 


and vibrated over all, and the picture was 


finished. It had been painted before the 


very eye; had been born of nothingness | 
and became a vivid entity with a mysti- | 


cism of evolution which was as charming 
as it was bewildering and impressive. 
Before there was any movement in the 


picture the moonlight waned as though a | 


cloud had passed before the silver orb, and 


the attention was wholly centred upon | 
Fuliet’s tomb by a pale taper which flick- | 


ered in the dank and inky entrance behind 
the iron gates. Then the action pro- 
ceeded. Parzs strewed his garlands at the 
gates; Romeo appeared, and with desperate 
strength burst open the- barriers to the 
tomb, and by his reluctant sword Pards 
fell, slain, within the portals of the sepul- 
chre. Seizing his torch and dragging after 
him. the lifeless form of his antagonist, Ro- 
meo disappeared, descending into the vault 
below. While the flare of his torch still 
reddened the damp walls of the entrance 
Silently it 


the picture faded from view. 
came; as silently it vanished. 
the theatre was shrouded in darkness. 
stillness which pervaded the house was 


painful. No note of music broke the 
breathless silence, for none was now need- 
ed to enchain the attention. Every eye 
was fixed upon the place from which that 
churchyard had disappeared, and in a hush- 
ed expectancy awaited the coming of the 
final picture. Again the darkness became 
luminous, and the outlines of a deep cav- 
ern, hewn in solid rock, grew before the 
eye. It was the crypt in which rested the 
Capulet dead. High up in the background 
was seen an entrance, from which a stair- 
case, rudely fashioned in the rock, wound 
downward on the left to the cavern’s floor, 
and through which the moonlight streamed 
and fell upon the form of /z/ze¢ lying upon 
a silken bier in the foreground. 
Immediately the scene was developed 
Romeo appeared at the entrance leading 
from the churchyard above, bearing his 
flaming torch, and with the corpse of Pa- 
rzs in his arms descended the rocky stair- 
way to the bottom of the tomb. The 


the | scene, as Shakespeare wrote it, was thus 
| preserved in the integrity of its continuity, 


Once again | 
The | 
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but heightened and enriched in intere 


| and effectiveness by the mechanism with 


which it was treated. The action 
tinued, and at length, when e/zet and /o- 
meo were dead, and the Frzar had fled the 
place, the murmurs of the approaching 
multitude grew into articulate cries, and 
then, as the entrance was darkened by 
forms of those who jostled wildly in 1 
haste for ingress, a curtain was d: 
upon the picture. In a moment the « 
pery divided and the concluding tab!va 
was revealed. The crypt was filled 

the motley crowd, grouped on. stair 
and floor, some bearing blazing torctics 
which cast about a wild, red glare, 
others in attitudes of terror or of ¢ 
Around the bier upon which lay the y« 
hearts self-murdered were gathered thos 
nearest kin, and the pitiless moonlight | 
as before, upon the lifeless forms. Fi) 
the churchyard came the voices of 
friars chanting in measured cadence 
office for the dead. In a deep diapa-: 
that rose above the distant requiem, t! 
words were heard : 


con- 


“* Go hence, to have more talk of these sad thin 
Some shall be pardoned, and some punished ; 
For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and Romeo.” 

The curtain slowly descended; the p! 
was finished. 

Such pictures as these which have b 
faintly outlined are Henry Irving’s wo: 
upon the stage. They are the creatures 
his brain wrought and elaborated by 
genius. His imageries all bear the imp 
of his individuality. He is never trite; 1 
er hackneyed. Faithful to truth in every- 
thing, his pictures are reproductions of ! 
and as such have commanded the attent) 
and praise of students of history as well 
of painters and art lovers. He utili 
realities and verisimilitudes with dig: 
and precision. He is abundantly safe 
found his reputation upon his achieveme”) 
in this field of his labors. 

Mr. Irving may, or may not, be a gr 
actor. His fame does not depend upon 
affirmative conclusion on this point. He li: 
not been considered here from this point 
view; but his personality as an element 
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the picturesque effects at his theatre deserves | 
| Irving’s principal coadjutor, whose charm- 


notice. Mr. Irving is in his personality ex- 


ceedingly picturesque at all times. Whe- | 


ther he is strolling on Pall Mall, dining at 
his club, riding in Hyde Park or seen at his 


theatre, his is a figure and carriage that any- | 
He is | 


one would remark and remember. 
‘all and somewhat gaunt, with long limbs 


and a slight student’s stoop. His head is | 
crowned with hair of burnished gold, bears 


massive, although the face is unusually long 


and the forehead somewhat low and slop- | 


ing. He has an almost leonine mane of 
grayish hair which falls in admirably order- 
ed disorder about his face and upon his 
shoulders. 


or, if cultivated, they are not assumed sole- 
ly upon the stage. 


know him bear witness. 


Mr. Irving's pronunciation of the Eng- | 


lish language is very peculiar. It is thor- 
oughly individual. He has a singular drawl 
and apparent affectation of enunciation 
which are not pleasant to American ears, 


unpleasant on the stage and render him 
unintelligible. There is a remarkable, al- 
most attractive, grimness in Mr. Irving. 
This grimness frequently approaches the 
grotesquely humorous in his acting, and 
in some instances broadens out into the 
features of the farcical. It appears to be 
something of which the actor is wholly 
unconscious, yet it none the less intrudes 
upon the notice. In some of his portray- 
als, such as Shylock or Matthias, this ec- 
centricity stands him in good stead. It 
gives keen point and subtle intensity to 
the personation and throws upon it quaint 
lights and shadows. This unconscious in- 
clination toward grotesguerze is, however, 
not unnatural in a man whose tendency 
of thought and action is wholly in the 
direction of picturesque expression. It is 
but an accentuation or exaggeration in 
the work of his tongue and limbs of the 
faculty or spirit which rules the person- 
ality and actuates his efforts in molding 
all extrinsic material into strictly theatric 
forms. 


There is another element of the pictur- 
esque, and, it may truly be said, of the 
beautiful, in the illustrations at the Lyceum 
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AND HIS 


His peculiarities of gait, gesture | 
and pronunciation are natural to the man, | 


That he is a kindly, | 
polished and refined gentleman all who 


| quately portray tragic emotion. 
and which sometimes become more than | 
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Theatre. This is Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. 


ing personality has graced this stage in all 
its great successes, and in many of them 
has been the pivotal figure of the scene. 
Ellen Terry is dowered with a fascinating, 
if not a perfect beauty of face and form. 
She is above the medium height, with an 
ideal Attic figure. A well- poised head, 


a countenance which radiates a sweet and 
soulful intellectuality. Her chin is too 
heavy to be conventionally beautiful, but 
her eyes light up the whole face and re- 
lieve it of any taint of severity. An ear- 
nest, fervid animation glows in her serious 
moods, while a girlish archness invests her 
comedy with an entrancing witchery. Her 
intelligence is unquestionable and her ca- 
pacity for comprehending and expressing 
pathos is of a high order. But there is a 
nervous unrest in her temperament which 


| is often apparent, and she is wanting in 


the strength and repose of person to ade- 
She is best 
when she smiles. There is a winsomeness 
in her laughing eyes, with their nervously 
knitted brows, which would captivate the 
most iron-hearted of old and wearied play- 
goers. In her playful and fretful scenes as 
Fuliet with her Vurse, she gave touches of 
the most exquisite comedy, and these scenes 
were made doubly brilliant by Mrs. Stirling, 
who portrayed the Vurse and raised the part 
to a prominence fully equal to that of either 
hero or heroine. This chronicle would be 
incomplete and unjust did it not record a 
tribute to this excellent artiste. Miss Terry 
has unconsciously contracted some of Mr. 
Irving’s mannerisms and peculiarities. But 
her fresh, vigorous womanhood and _ her 
hearty naturalness have suffered no hurt. 
Her powers and endowments are used with 
telling effect in the Lyceum representations. 
A grace of body born of an innate refine- 
ment of soul characterizes her every pose 
and gesture. She is an adept in the art 
of draping the human form and her car- 
riage and management of a flowing robe 
or an enwrapping mantle are poetic in 
their grace and dignity. Without being a 
great actress, she is a most pleasing one, 
and her loveliness of person makes her 
doubly attractive as an artiste. There would 


. 
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be a void it would be difficult to fill were | 


Miss Terry taken from the dramatic pic- 
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ened were it to lose either so excellent a 
player as Ellen Terry or so rare a genius 


tures of the Lyceum Theatre. Indeed, the | 
stage of to-day would be lamentably dark- | 


as Henry Irving. 
ARDEN SEYMOUR Fircu. 
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THE FLOWN SOUL. 


(FRANCIS HAWTHORNE 


LATHROP.) 


February 6, 1881. 


Come not again! I dwell with you 
Above the realm of frost and dew, 

Of pain and fire, and growth to death. 
I dwell with you where never breath 
Is drawn, but fragrance vital flows 
From life to life, even as a rose 
Unseen pours sweetness through each vein 
And from the air distills again. 

You are my rose unseen: we live 
Where each to other joy may give 

In ways untold, by means unknown 
And secret as the magnet-stone. 


For which of us, indeed, is dead ? 
No more I lean to kiss your head— 
The gold-red hair so thick upon it; 
Joy feels no more the touch that won it 
When o’er my brow your pearl-cool palm 
In tenderness so childish, calm, 
Crept softly, once. Yet, see, my arm 
Is strong, and still my blood runs warm - 
I still can work, and think, and weep. 
But all this show of life I keep 
Is but the shadow of your shine, 
Flicker of your fire, husk of your vine ; 
Therefore, you are not dead, nor I 
Who hear your laughter’s minstrelsy. 
Among the stars your feet are set: 
Your little feet are dancing yet 
Their rhythmic beat, as when on earth. 
So swift, so slight are death and birth! 


Come not again, dear child. If thou 
By any chance couldst break that vow 
Of silence at thy last hour made ; 
If to this grim life unafraid 
Thou couldst return, and melt the frost 
Wherein thy bright limb’s power was lost ; 
Still would I whisper—since so fair 
This silent comradeship we share— 
Yes, whisper ’mid the unbidden rain 
Of tears: “ Come not, come not again!” 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WHAT CONSEQUENCES ENSUED. 


DAY or two afterward, the architect 


i of the new opera-house, discovering | 


| 


that nothing in the way of business required | 


his immediate attention in New York, came 
to the conclusion that he would do well to 
go away from it for a while. Since he be- 


gan to practice his profession, he had never | 


had a deliberate vacation. 


to take a rest, even were there no other 
ground for doing so. 


But a man who | 
had just designed and built a new opera- | 
house, the best in the world, could afford | 
| @ moving sermon against the degradation 


Bellingham, at all | 


events, packed his trunk and took passage | 


on the “ Arizona,” bound for the Old 


World. 


His departure was unexpected, and was | 
known to but few, until after it had taken | 


place. 
Dinsmore) how long he should be absent. He 
did not inform his friend—though the read- 
er, from whom no secrets have been hid- 
den, already knows it—as to the true cause 


He had no idea (as he told Wallie | 


of his going; but Wallie, who was naturally | 


observant and endowed with much sagacity, 
may have partly divined it. Bellingham 
felt certain that his return to New York 
would not happen while Mlle. Marana re- 
mained in that city. If her engagement 
were prolonged, so would his travels be. 
Were she to become a chronic New York 


institution, he would ultimately set up his | 


headquarters elsewhere. 
tion was not the result of ordinary weak- 
ness, for Bellingham would have suffered 
pain for a good end; but no good end could 
be served by being brought in contact with 
a woman possessed of a unique power to 
make him miserable. It is not ordinarily 
difficult to distinguish between good and 
evil; but it was not easy for Bellingham to 
reconcile the character which his own eyes 
and ears assured him Mlle. Marana bore 
with the pure and exquisite womanhood 


This determina- | 


which, nevertheless, appeared to be hers. 
He felt, moreover, that it would be danger- 
ous for him to meditate too much on this 
grievous anomaly; to do so might result in 
bringing about a sinister revolution in his 
own character. The moral behavior of the 
best of mankind is much more liable to dis- 
turbance than is the moral conviction of 
even very indifferent persons. A murderer 
may (and doubtless has ere now) preached 


of homicide; and Bellingham, if too sorely 
tempted, might have ended by accepting as 
good for himself what was hostile both to 


| God and to human society. This admission 


may lower him in the eyes of some people. 
But Bellingham did not belong to their 
category. 

So he crossed the ocean, and, instead of 
occupying himself, as he should have done, 
with investigating the monuments of archi- 
tecture of ancient and medizval times, or in 
conversing with Mr. Ruskin and Norman 
Shaw, he stepped aside from familiar thor- 
oughfares and made a number of little pe- 
destrian journeys to places which nobody 
ever heard of. His associates, when he had 
any, were the people of roadsides and vil- 
lage inns, who knew him not, and whose 
names no one will ever know. The Ameri- 
can exodus was over for the season, and his 
acquaintance with two or three of the Con- 
tinental languages enabled him to pass 
without remark among the nations who 
spoke them. We need not concern our- 
selves about the particulars of his itiner- 
ary, which will probably never be followed 
by any other traveler. It is enough to say 
that, as the winter advanced, instead of tak- 
ing refuge in Naples, Algiers, or Egypt, he 
recollected a certain week spent ashore dur- 
ing his seafaring days, sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, and betook himself to an ancient, 


* Copyright, 1883; by Julian Hawthorne. All rights reserved. 
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abandoned, lovely little town on the south- | stractly incongruous, these nineteenth cen- 


ern coast of Ireland. 

It was one of the loveliest, least known, 
and most secluded retreats in Europe. 
gray and ruinous houses were overgrown 


with soft green moss, the steep and narrow | 


streets were made beautiful with tender 
rims of grass. The warm breezes brought 


hither by the Gulf-stream gave to December | 
| years ago in New York. This lonely man 


and January the gentle geniality of an Eng- 


lish spring. The sparse inhabitants were a | 
far-descended race of fishermen, still bear- | 
ing; in their dark complexions and Vigorous | 
forms, the traces of their handsome Span- | 
ish ancestry. Beneath the windows of the | 


ancient town the blue expanse of a land- 


locked bay gave back the changing hues of | 
sky and cloud; and without, the hectoring | 
| observation of human character and life. 


surges of the great Atlantic dashed them- 
selves against the tall black cliffs of the lofty 
coast. Through the clear softness of the 


atmosphere common objects seemed to be | 
endowed with a subdued richness of color | 


unknown elsewhere. The blue jacket of 


the fisherman steering his boat in the bay, 
glowed like an amethyst; the age-darkened | 


crimson of an old woman’s petticoat looked 
like a ruby in the sunshine. The forms of 
many of the houses were quaint and strange, 
with mullioned windows projecting from 


their fronts, and dark archways opening | 
On the opposite side | 
of the bay, fronting the gray amphitheatre | 
| intending to stay. 


into inner courts. 


of the town, stood the ruins of an antique 


castle; but, from its moss-covered battle- | 


ments, from which of old crossbowmen shot 


their bolts, and the sheen of medizval | 
shield and helmet glanced in the sun—from | 
| to themselves. 
| lady at all.” 


these historic walls might still be heard, 
morning and evening, the martial call and 
reverberation of trumpet and drum. At 
such a distance, and subdued by such sur- 


roundings, the sound of these warlike in- | 
struments seemed rather to be the ghostly | 


realization of the spectator’s fancy, than the 


veritable reveille and tattoo of modern sol- | 


diers. One half expected to see march 


forth a train of knights in coats-of-mail, | 
instead of a brisk squad of red-coated Brit- | 


ish regulars. Nevertheless, the Queen of 
England had established a detachment of 
her defenders here, presumably to keep the 


fish in order, and to see that the pigs and | 


hens paid their taxes. But, however ab- 


The | 


tury warriors were practically harmless and 
picturesque. The magic of their environ- 
ment overpowered them. 

At the inn, in addition to a most engag- 
ing landlady with a couple of extremely 
pretty daughters, Bellingham encountered, 
to his agreeable surprise, an American ar- 
tist, Helwise by name, whom he had known 


of genius was, it appeared, in the habit of 
spending the winter months here, transfer- 
ring to canvas the matchless wealth of col- 
or and character which met him at every 
turn. He was of a grave, kindly medita- 
tive nature, but brimming over, in certain 
moods, with wit and philosophy, and the 
fruits of years of penetrating and amused 


Bellingham and he suited each other well, 
and were soon conversing with the frank- 
ness and cordiality of a friendship long in 
abeyance but never forgotten. Bellingham 
inquired whether there were any other coun- 
trymen of theirs in the town. 

“Tt is like the region Irving tells of in 
‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities,’” 
Helwise replied ; “it has been lost for ages, 
and nobody knows where it is, except my- 
self. That is, such was the case until about 
three weeks ago. But, last month, two 
mysterious strangers made their appear- 
ance, and have betrayed some symptoms of 
I should have had them 
expelled (for I consider this place to be 
my peculiar and inalienable property) had 
I not found them entertaining as a study, 
and admirably disposed to keep themselves 
I have never spoken to the 


“Oh! Husband and wife, are they?” 

“ Apparently, that is just what they are 
not. No; I don’t mean to insinuate—and 
I don’t believe —that they ought to be. | 
should suppose they might be brother and 
sister, only they are of different nationali- 
ties. The man is evidently an American, 
and the lady, though she speaks English 
perfectly well, evidently is not. She is 
probably four or five years older than he, 
and has a certain air of experience. Sh« 
is decidedly handsome, and has what they 
call distinguished manners; that is, she 
makes you perceive that they are manners, 
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though very good ones. She has rented -| 
that large house on the top of the hill.” 

She, or they ?” 

«She. He has his room here, and turns 
up every night at ten o'clock. They spend 
the day together ; he is undoubtedly in love | 
wich her, and she seems to be anything but | 
indifferent to him. You see, it isn’t an or- 
dinary affair. Here they are, buried from 
the world beyond discovery, and they might 
live as they liked; and yet they—or she at 
any rate—prefer to conduct themselves in 
this anomalous fashion. There is some 
mystery in it, my dear Geoffrey —some 
deep, dark inscrutable mystery! They are 
known respectively as Mr. Edwardes and 
Mrs. Peters, but I have an idea they call 
each other something else. One theory 
ef mine about them was, that she was a 
younger sister of his mother; his father, 
you know, might have married a foreign 
womdén. In that case, she would be his 
aunt, and the mystery would be solved; 
but, as I said before, they are plainly in 
love, and nephews and aunts neither fall 
in love nor marry, so far as my experience 
goes. Come, you are fresh from the States ; 
can you guess?” 

“T guess not,” 


said Bellingham; and the 
conversation took another turn. 

That afternoon the friends walked out to- 
gether, and Helwise exhibited to his com- 
panion, with a humorous pride of proprie- 
torship, the innumerable points of beauty 


in the town and neighborhood. As they | 
clambered up and down the craggy streets, 
the artist kept exchanging playful and 
good-humored greetings with the peasant 
inhabitants ; for he knew them all, and had 
bought their old hats and shawls and petti- 
coats and household goods, partly and os- 
tensibly as properties for his pictures, and 
partly and largely as disguised charity to 
their owners; and he was loved and hon- 
ored by them all. At length they emerged 
on a sort of terrace—a level breadth of turf 
a couple of acres in extent, with an antique 
stone balustrade along the front, and over- 
shadowed by a double belt of venerable 
elms. They seated themselves on the bal- 
ustrade, and looked out across the enchant- 
ing panorama of town and bay, and the 
castle and the bare hills beyond. A mellow 
sunshine streamed across the grass, and the | 
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air was as mild as May. A fishing-smack 
was rounding the headland from the othng, 


and a little knot of fishermen were watch- 
| ing its approach from the wharf. 


Suddenly Helwise, who had been looking 
toward the southern approach to the ter- 
race, said, in a low voice, ‘“‘ There come the 
mysteries. Now you can judge for your- 
self.” 

Bellingham turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion indicated, and saw a man and woman 
approaching slowly, side by side. They 
seemed to be conversing intermittently, 
and, as they walked, her shoulder occasion- 
ally brushed his arm, and their glances con- 
stantly met. The man seemed to be under 
twenty-five years of age; he was tall and of 
active and of rather slender build, and as he 
approached, Bellingham noticed that his 
features were of a bold and striking cast, 
with bright and somewhat intolerant eyes. 
His expression, at the present moment, was 
troubled and gloomy; he frequently looked 
on the ground and struck the pebbles from 
his path with a stick. He would speak a 
few sentences at a time, energetically and 
rapidly ; then relapse into a moody silence, 
responding by a shake of the head or other 
brief gesture to the discourse of his com- 
panion. The latter was a woman whose 
aspect (if the distinction be permissible) 
was younger than her looks. Her face and 
figure were youthful, but her bearing and 
gestures were mature. Her features were 
of a clear paleness, regular in outline, and 
of remarkable beauty. Something in her 


|, aspect enchained Bellingham's regard ; she 


did not resemble any woman he had seen, 
and yet she reminded him, in some intan- 
gible, elusive way, of a woman whom he 
wished to forget. She was different—differ- 
ent at every point; and yet, if he turned 
away and glanced at her from the corner 
of his eye, there was an indescribable like- 
ness. Was it the way she had of slowly lift- 
ing herchin? Was it the slope of her shoul- 
ders? Was it in the way the soft hair grew 
on the nape of her white neck? Was it in 
the smile that lighted her eyes before it 
touched her lips? It was all of these things 
—it was none of them! After a minute, 
Bellingham forcibly dismissed the question 
from his mind. Of what earthly conse- 
quence was it? Here were a good-looking 
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woman and an enamored young man—a 
common sight enough. They seemed to 
be in love with each other, as Heiwise had 
said; but, while the gentleman had evi- 
dently lost his head, the lady was entirely 
self-possessed. She appeared to be amused, 
superficially, at some extravagance or per- 
versity in her companion, but there was an 
underlying sadness or anxiety perceptible 
when her face was at rest. She had the air 
of trying to make him take some step, or 
comprehend something, which he refused 
to do or understand. As they passed, the 
young man glanced for a moment toward 
Helwise and nodded recognition. The lady 
did not turn, nor evince consciousness of 
the presence of any third party. They 
slowly traversed the length of the terrace, 
and disappeared through the gateway at 
the farther end. 

“She knows how to dress,” remarked 
Bellingham. 

“And how to walk,” 
“She must have learned that on the stage.” 

“ An actress, then, you think ?” 

“ Yes; or an opera singer, perhaps. Well, 
what do you think is the matter?” 


“He hasn’t money enough, maybe,” said | 
| it was, had seemed absolutely real to him 
A woman like that | 


Bellingham ; “ or perhaps she likes him too 
well to marry him. 
knows that an ounce of imagination is 


worth a pound of reality—both to her and | 


to him!” 
“You have studied women since I knew 
you last,” remarked Helwise with a smile. 
“Tf I have,” replied Geoffrey, “they have 


only taught me to disbelieve the little I ever | 
thought I knew. Come, let us be moving.” 
That night Bellingham dreamt vividly of | 


Mlle. Marana, and his dream awakened him 
before dawn, in great distress of mind. He 
imagined that he was walking across the 


Brooklyn Bridge, which, on this occasion, | 
extended from the roof of the opera-house | 
in New York to the parapet of the terrace | 
where he had sat with Helwise that after- | 


noon. The bridge was unfinished, and he 
was obliged to make the transit on a series 
of precarious planks, irregularly disposed. 


When midway across the Atlantic, whose | 


angry roar reached his ears from the im- 
measurable depth beneath, he saw, walking 
before him, the figure of a woman, in whom 
he at once recognized Mlle. Marana. He 


| guised to mislead him. 


added Helwise. | 
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hastened to overtake her, for she seemed 
in imminent danger of falling. Just as he 
was on the point of reaching her, however, 
the plank on which he stood gave way, and 
at the same moment she whom he had 
meant to save tottered and fell. He closed 
his eyes for an instant; then he felt his arm 
seized by some one from behind, and look- 
ing round, he found himself standing on 
the stage of the opera-house, with Marana 
herself before him, in the costume of J/ar- 
guertte, with a bunch of daisies in her gir- 
dle. He heard the applause of the au- 
dience, like the roar of the sea, and per- 
ceived that the performance was going for- 
ward, and that he, instead of being properly 
attired, was in his everyday dress. It came 
across his mind also ‘that the figure he had 
mistaken for Marana was Mephistopheles, dis- 
He looked at J/ar- 
guertte,; her face was deadly pale; she said 
below her breath, “ You did not believe in 
me; do you know who—” Her voice died 
away ; the lights were suddenly extinguished, 
and in the silence and darkness Belling- 
ham awoke. 

Too much disturbed to sleep again—for 
the dream, grotesquely extravagant though 


he got up, lit a pipe, and sat smoking at his 
window, watching the dawn slowly illumi- 
nate the eastern sky. 

He took an eariy breakfast and went for 
a solitary walk along the coast, and, from 
the summit of a lofty headland, saw a great 
ocean steamer pass westward through the 
gray sea. She was bound for New York. 
As he watched her diminish and vanish 
in the distance, till only a faint plume of 
smoke remained on the far horizon, for the 
first time since his journey began he was 
conscious of an urgent longing to return— 
to return at once. The unfinished question 
in his dream kept ringing in his ears ; it as- 
sumed a momentous importance: he must 
know what it meant. He laughed at his 
awn absurdity, but the longing remained. 
At last he returned to the inn. 

He found Helwise painting in the room 
he used as a studio: he was in his shirt- 
sleeves, slippers down at the heel were on 
his feet, and he wore an old straw hat to 
shade his eyes from the light. He was 
whistling softly to himself, and would turn 
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his head on one side after putting a touch 
on the canvas. 

“ Did you hear any noise last night?” he 
asked, after they had chatted for a while. 

“] had a bad dream. What was it?” 


wardes. His room is next to mine. He came 
in a little later than usual last night, and by 
and by I fancied I heard him crying. I was 
debating whether I ought to go in and see 
what was the matter, when he knocked at 
my door. He looked badly cut up; I made 
him sit down and gave him some whisky 
and a cigarette. He seems to be in a 
scrape.” 
“Did he explain the mystery ?” 


“Well, he talked somewhat. He fell in 


love with this woman in Moscow. From | 


what he said I judge she is an actress, or a 
singer, aS we were saying yesterday. She is 
a public character of some kind, and has 
had adventures before this. She took a 
great fancy to him—so he says, and I be- 
lieve him. But it seems to have been some- 


what as you suggested—she liked him too | 


well to let him have his way. She wouldn’t 
risk a disillusionment; perhaps her heart 
had never been touched before. She would 
not marry him, either; for that matter, I 
suppose the one thing is about the same 
to her as the other. But she did an odd 
thing—she offered to suspend her career 
(whatever it is) and be with him as long as 
he wished ; and she appears to have given 
up some important pecuniary advantages to 
He accepted her offer, thinking no 
doubt that she would capitulate in due time 
—in the meanwhile taking care that she 
should lose nothing in the way of money. 
He represented himself to her as inex- 
haustibly wealthy, and she took him at his 
word. But the fact is, after he had spent 
a hundred thousand or so, and ruined his 
father and sister (as he tells me), there was 
no more left. He was ashamed to confess 
this to her, and it is only within the last 
few days, when he had got down to his last 
fifty-pound note, that she found it out.” 
“And now she means to shake him—is 
that it?” said Bellingham. 
“Well, apparently not. 
have plenty of money herself, and she has 
made him a proposition which does her 
credit. She has proposed to marry him 


do so. 
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| on her. 
| her myself! 


She seems to | 
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and pay back the money that he has spent 
I have begun to fall in love with 
And I may do it, if she’ll have 
me; for Mr. Edwardes’ pride, as he calls it, 


| would not allow him to accept her proposal, 
“ That young fellow who calls himself Ed- | 


and hence his misery, which, at one time 
last night, assumed quite a suicidal com- 
plexion ; but I remonstrated with him, and 
he felt a little better this morning.” 

While they were sitting there, the door 
was suddenly opened, and in came young 
Mr. Edwardes himself, in a state of great 
excitement. He had a newspaper in his 
hand. - 

“ Did you know what was in this paper ?”’ 


demanded he, striding up to Helwise. 


“What one generally finds in a New 


York Sunday paper, two weeks old,” re- 
turned Helwise, tipping back his hat, and 
“This is Mr. Belling 


looking up at him. 
ham, Mr. Edwardes.” 

The latter looked at the architect, and 
seemed to hesitate whether or not to pro- 
ceed; but the emotion by which he was 
possessed was too much for him; he went 
on. “It says here,” he exclaimed, holding 
the paper toward Helwise, with his finger 
on the paragraph, that—here, read it your- 
self!” 

Helwise took the paper and read: “ Mlle. 
Marana, the great Russian przma donna, 
who has endeared herself to all New York- 
ers during the past season by her charming 
behavior as well as by her unrivaled musi- 
cal powers, will next month bring to a close 
the most successful engagement ever known 
in this city. Mlle. Marana has lately been 
in delicate health. To those of thousands 
of her friends and admirers, we add our 
own cordial hopes that she may return to 
us next spring with renewed strength and 
energy. Meanwhile we shall not look upon 
her like again.” 

“Ts that the paragraph you mean?” asked 
Helwise, looking up. ‘“ What’s the trou- 
ble with it?” 

“Only that there’s no such person as 
Mille. Marana in New York, nor ever was— 
that’s all!” cried out the young gentle- 
man, in a violent tone. 

“You're mistaken, sir,” put in Belling- 
ham. “I’m personally acquainted with 
Mlle. Marana, and have heard her sing in 
New York this season a scoré of times.” 
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“You heard an imposter, then!” returned | for me, that scoundrel Inigo should trump 


the other angrily. “I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. Good God! don’t I know who 
the Marana is?” 

“Keep your coat on, young man,” said 
Helwise, with a quiet laugh. “ Possibly you 
are mistaken, instead of Mr. Bellingham.” 

“Well, I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” 
said Edwardes, putting a restraint on him- 
self, and speaking in an agitated voice. “If 
you only knew—you would pardon me. 
But look here, sir— Mr. Bellingham — I'll 
tell you. I met Mile. Marana in Moscow 
last summer ; she—well, the truth is, she’s 
the lady who is here with me now. She 
had an engagement with a fellow named 
Inigo to sing this season in New York, for 
four thousand dollars a night, and — she 
gave it up because I asked her. I guess 
there isn’t more than one Marana in this 
world! There’s only one woman alive 
who could sing anywhere near her, and 
that’s my own sister—whom I ruined and 
disgraced, by George!” Here, in spite of 
his struggles to prevent them, tears forced 
themselves into the young gentleman’s eyes, 
and he sat down and hid his face in his 
hands. “And now, to think,” he cried out 
starting up again and walking to and fro in 
the room —“ to think, after all she’s done 


| this humbug. 


up an imposter to take her place — by, 
George, I'll bring him to book, if I live an- 
other fortnight !”’ 

“You are making a singular accusation, 
Mr. Edwardes,” said Bellingham, sternly. 
“Will you vouch for its accuracy?” 

“Yes, I will vouch for it, Mr. Bellingham,” 
returned the other, facing him; “and my 
name is not Edwardes. I’ve had enough of 
There’s my card, sir.” 

Bellingham took the card. ‘“ Edward 
Randolph,” he read, and paused. He look- 
ed at the young man curiously. 

“May I ask your father’s name ?” he said 
at length. 

“ Alexander Randolph,” Edward replied. 

“A tall man, about fifty-five, with gray 
mustache and imperial ?” 

“That’s the man! Do you know him? 

“T have met him. You had better go 
home and look after him,” said Bellingham 
gravely, “and get your Mile. Marana to go 
with you.” 

Bellingham left for Liverpool the same 
evening, and took passage for New York 
two days later. Edward Randolph and 
Mlle. Marana sailed the same day on an- 
other steamer; and they all arrived at their 
destination within ten days afterward. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHAT 


Hamilton Jocelyn was an intelligent man, 


who could put two and two together. He 
had observed with anxiety the progress of 
the acquaintance between Bellingham and 
the Jrima donna and was casting about in 
his mind how to put a stop to it, when Bel- 
lingham suddenly disappeared. He would 
have inferred that he must have proposed 
to mademoiselle and been refused, had not 
the latter’s aspect plainly showed that she 
was suffering quite as much as Bellingham 
could be supposed to be. Jocelyn’s acute- 
ness was not of a fine enough order to en- 
able him to hit upon the real explanation. 
But the fact that apprehension on that 
score was removed was patent enough, and 
contented him for the present. The episode 
also admonished him that it was full time 


HAPPENED TO HER IN THE 


MEANWHILE, 


he himself took a leading and a winning 
hand in the game. 

It cannot be affirmed that he had laid 
any definite scheme for the capture of the 
young diva; such a thing is hardly practi- 
cable in the conditions of modern socie- 
ty; too many incalculable elements are in- 
volved. But he had taken pains to arm 
himself with all the advantages at his com- 
mand. In the first place, he had placed he 
under an apparent debt of gratitude. It was 
he who had revealed her existence to Ini- 
go and brought about her engagement. It 
was he who had smoothed the way for her, 
attended to the details of her establishment 
and constituted himself her honorary busi- 


ness agent. That he was also an honorable 
agent it was not open to her to doubt; his 
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proceedings must have appeared to her in 
the light of disinterested zeal; and she must 


have been strengthened in this view by the | 
consideration that her refusal of his offer of | 


marriage might, with some men, have led to 
very different behavior. He was returning 
1er good for evil, and she owed him more 
than she could ever repay. 


This was not all; he stood to her some- | 


what in the place of a defender and a 
refuge. Her father being placed hors dz 
combat by the conditions of her operatic 


existence, it was Jocelyn who acted as the | 


medium between her and the world, who 
explained to her the perils she was to en- 
counter, and supplied her with advice and 
encouragement as to her conduct. 


and dilemmas; to look at him as her lay 


confessor; to confide unreservedly in his | 
Given this situa- | 
| sin. 
| sitive ? 


discretion and affection. 
tion, and taking into consideration, more- 
over, those personal fascinations which Mr. 
Jocelyn could not but be aware that he 


possessed, it will be seen that he was not | 


without grounds for anticipating a favor- 
able issue. Fortune, too, seemed inclined 
to take up Jocelyn’s cause, if there be truth 
in the proverb that many a heart is caught 
in the rebound. The diva’s disastrous part- 
ing with Bellingham had paralyzed, so to 
say, the nicety of her discrimination; one 
man was much the same to her as another, 
since none of them could give her what she 
had lost. Besides, the strong stimulus of a 
true love, being suddenly withdrawn, leaves 
a craving the pain of which one strives in- 
stinctively to assuage by means of the first 
anodyne that comes to hand. For a cer- 
tain time after Bellingham’s departure the 
prima donna was in a frame of mind that 
might have led to unhappy consequences. 
Her moral outlook no longer commanded 
its customary horizon. She seemed to be 
hurrying confusedly along toward no goal 
in particular, surrounded by a medley of 
persons and things with which she felt no 
sympathy, yet which constituted, such as 
they were, her whole world. What was she 
todo? To live, one must take or feign an 
interest in something. Music was much, 
but the wound in her heart was still too 
fresh for music to be everything. She 
needed human countenance and _ associa- 


He led | 
her on to refer to him in all difficulties | 
| ory of these insults stayed with her like 
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tion. Who, then, should be her associ- 
ates? Who else could they be but the 
men and women whom she met and spoke 
with every day? There were scores of fash- 
ionable and wealthy young fellows like Mr. 
Witman; there were dozens of so-called 


| prominent men like Mr. Knight, the poli- 


tician ; there were newspaper reporters, 
English aristocrats, not to mention the 
retinue of bassos, tenors and baritones of 
the operatic stage. It would be only too 
easy for her to be on the best of terms with 
any or all of these people, but what would 
be the result? In several cases she had 
already discovered by experiment what the 
result was. She had been subjected to a 
more or less gracefully disguised insult and 
had passionately resented it; and the mem- 


stains upon her soul, the mere knowledge 
that they had occurred affecting her like a 
But what was the use of being so sen- 
Nobody else seemed to mind such 
things. Madame Bemax smilingly declared 
that they were a matter of course; that la- 
dies in the profession never allowed such 
affairs to annoy them; that they were con- 
sidered a compliment, and that the recipi- 
ents of such compliments were objects of 
envy to others. And so far as the prema 
donna had investigated the grounds of 
these assertions for herself, it must be con- 
fessed that she found more evidence than 
was agreeable in their support. Young 
persons, on the threshold of experience, 
generalize recklessly, and the przma donna 
began to ask herself whether she were the 
only person in the world who believed that 
goodness was anything more than a theory ; 
and, if so, whether it were more likely that 
she, or all the rest of the world, was mis- 
taken? Alas! even her sage and mentor, 
the faithful Jocelyn himself, would take her 
hand and pat it soothingly, and vow that 
she took things too seriously—“too much 
au pied de la lettre, you know, my dear 
girl!” She sometimes wondered whether 
he realized what it actually was that so 
seriously affected her? She could not tell 
him in so many words. Did he know? He 
had recommended Madame Bemax as a per- 
son to be implicitly depended on. Never- 
theless, after due reflection, the Arzma don- 
na generally came to the-conclusion that 
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poor Mr. Jocelyn was a rather innocent, 
unsuspecting old gentleman, who knew not 
half so much about the perversity of things 
as she herself did! 


not redound to his credit. 
loved the young lady, and hoped to marry 
her, why did he seek to dull her sensitive- 
ness to evil? Why did he put her under 


the influence of a woman like Mrs. Bemax? | 


Why did he obtain the means for gratifying 
his taste for fine wines and luxurious living 
by appropriating the fourth or fifth part of 
her earnings? Was this the way a man 
would treat the woman he desired to make 
his wife? Might it not be conceivable that 
he cherished some sort of grudge against 
her for having rejected his previous over- 
tures, and was aiming to salve his wounded 
self-esteem by matching his mature cun- 
ning against her innocence? 

In this world, where so many unpleasant 
things occur, it is the part of wisdom and 
charity not to believe too resolutely in the 
evil which has not reached practical con- 
summation. We may, therefore, give Joce- 
lyn the benefit of every doubt appertaining 
to his conduct. Very likely, like a thou- 
sand other men in similar positions, he did 
not himself know exactly what he wanted. 
To return to our earlier simile, he liked to 
hold strong cards, and, even if he forbore 
to take the trick, to feel that he might do 
so if he chose. But there is a magnetism 
in such affairs which affects the experimen- 
ter as much, in one way, as it does the vic- 
tim in another; he is mastered most when 
he fancies himself most the master. Joce- 
lyn had never practised control of anything 
in himself, except the expression of his face 
and the tones of his voice; he merely had 
impulses and tendencies, which were gen- 


erally more or less selfish, and which he | 
never thought of restraining or correcting, | 


but, at most, he would disguise them in re- 
spectable habiliments; he had no faculty of 
systematized thought and reflection ; his 
object was to slip through life easily and 
lightly, rewarded by little patters of ap- 
plause ; he had the insanity of conventions 
—that is, he most wished to do whatever 
most people did. He was a first-rate fel- 
low, just the man to take your arm up Fifth 


Avenue on Sunday morning and to have 
down to supper at Delmonico’s, after the 
theatre. He won't take offense at anything 


| you can say to him, and he can put you up 

To other critics it might have seemed | 
that Jocelyn’s conduct in this respect did | 
If he honestly | 


to all sorts of points. 

After Bellingham was gone, and had left 
a clear field for him, Jocelyn insensibly be- 
gan to draw nearer to the object of his 
attentions. He talked to her a great deal 
about her profession, about the prerogatives 
of genius, and the peculiar privileges per- 
mitted to the artistic, and especially to the 
musical temperament. He launched into 
philosophical speculations about the con- 
stitution of society, and demonstrated what 
a gigantic tyranny the marriage covenant 
was as at present administered. The time 
would come, he declared, when we should 
look back upon such a state of things with 
wonder mingled with disgust. Consider 
the immense number of divorces and scan- 
dals that were coming to light in all degrees 
of the social scale ; what were they but the 
blind and inarticulate protest of the indi- 
vidual against the selfish injustice of the 
majority? What was the remedy for these 
abuses? Did it not lie in the hands of the 
superior persons in the world — of those 
who could see through the show of things, 
who were clear-headed, and possessed the 
courage of their convictions? Let them 
lead the way. Doubtless they would be 
pursued by the sneers and slanders of fools 
and bigots; but fools and bigots had ever 
been the foes of progress and enlightenment. 
We, who take broader and _ profounder 
views, can afford to disregard their clamor. 
We (said Jocelyn, taking the przma donna s 
hand in his, and stroking it gently) can set 
them the example of courage and indepen- 
dence which will sooner or later be fol- 
lowed. It is not merely our privilege, but 
our duty, and it would be base for us to 
shrink from it. 

The prima donna withdrew her hand as 
unobtrusively as she could, and asked her 
mentor what objection there was to mar- 
riage, if people loved each other? He re- 
plied, that if they loved each other, what was 
the use of marriage? She rejoined, that 
for two persons to love each other, was for 
them to feel that they must belong to each 
other for ever; and that marriage was sim- 
ply their open declaration, before God and 
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man, of the existence of this feeling in their 
hearts. To make such a declaration was, 
she conceived, a natural and inevitable im- 
pulse ; and it was natural and expedient that 
it should be made according to certain forms, 
the gradual outcome of tradition and cus- 
tom. Therefore,she thought marriage was 
not so much an injustice of society to the in- 
dividual, as a demand made by the individ- 
ual that society be the witness and a vouch- 
er of his covenant. But Jocelyn hereupon 
pointed out that a covenant always implied 
a binding promise, involving penalties if it 
were broken; that this, again, implied dis- 
trust in the power of pure love to hold its 
own, and that any outside pressure brought 
to bear upon a passion essentially so free as 
love, must tend to promote the very reac- 
tion and revolt which it professed to guard 
against. She made answer that the cove- 
nant of marriage was not a bondage, and 
had not that effect upon the parties to it; 


but that to make one’s happiness known to | 


others, endowed it with a reality and sub- 
stance which were else wanting to it; that 
every person one met tacitly or explicitly 
confirmed it, re-echoed it, and assured it, 
and that the wedded state would conse- 
quently lose half its delight and security if 
it existed, for example, between two persons 


municating the fact of their mutual relation 


to others. Jocelyn here changed his ground | 


(the better to convey his meaning) and put 
it to his interlocutor whether a large per- 
centage of marriages were not notoriously 
unhappy? and, this being admitted, whe- 
ther it were not thereby demonstrated that a 
great many marriages were a mistake? She 
answered that even if all marriages which 
had ever occurred were mistakes, that 
would not prove that marriage itself was a 
mistake, but only that the wedded partners 
had been mistaken in each other. Upon his 
maintaining that every institution must be 
judged by its practical application, she re- 
joined that if there were no such thing 
as love, there was an end to all argument 
about it. He said that love did unquestion- 
ably exist, and that it was the strongest and 
most enduring passion of the human heart ; 
but that it by no means followed that we 
could always love the same person with 
equal fervor. Life was growth, and love, 
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which was the essence of life, must there- 
fore be subject to growth likewise. As we 


developed, as our minds and capacities ex- 


panded, we put aside the things of our less 
mature time, and embraced the interests 
and the loves corresponding to our larger 
sphere. There was one love for childhood, 
another for youth, another for the prime of 
life. The greater a person’s inherent scope 
and energy—the finer his organization—the 
more often would he find it necessary to 
change the object of his:affections. To do 
sO was not in opposition to true morality, 
but in obedience to it ; but society, consult- 
ing solely its own selfish convenience, had 
artificially and arbitrarily made such acts 
criminal, and had thereby bewildered and 
mortally injured myriads of innocent hu- 
man beings. To this the Jrzma donna re- 
plied that love could grow illimitably, with- 
out danger of ever outgrowing its object. 
The need was, not of more to love, but to 
love more. God, who was love itself, loved 


the meanest of his creatures, and what God 
loved, that, surely, is not unworthy the af- 
fection of the most richly endowed of man- 
As Jocelyn did not immediately 


kind. 


| confute this argument, the frzma donna 
| arose, and gently intimated that it was ne- 
| cessary for her to be alone, in order to pre- 
on a desert island, debarred from ever com- | 


pare for the evening’s performance. 

Jocelyn ought to have known the futility 
of arguing with a woman about a subject 
in which the emotions are mainly involved. 
Even if he had demonstrated his proposi- 
tion and obtained her assent to it, he would 
not have been a bit nearer his goal. A 


| woman overpowered by passion will act in 


direct opposition to the most elementary 
dictates of reason; and the same woman 
will not swerve a hair’s breadth from the 
path of rectitude, if the most unanswerable 
logical demonstration do not tally with her 
emotional prepossession. The fatal flaw in 
Jocelyn’s syllogism was Jocelyn himself. 
Men may sometimes be led by the intellect, 
but woman only by the heart—and by cu- 
riosity. 

After the above discussion, it became 
vaguely apparent to Jocelyn that the przma 
donna was drifting away from him. She 
parried his attempts at familiar intercourse 
gently but effectively. He had, in fact, 


| done her a service against his own inter- 
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ests; he had assisted her to formulate her 


instinctive recoil from the view which he | 
| bandage ” he continued, querulously, snatch- 


sought to inculcate. It was incumbent upon 
him, therefore, to take some practical step. 
The close of the season was at hand. 

While he was racking his brains as to 
what he should do, accident came oppor- 
tunely to his aid. As he was walking about 


one evening behind the scenes, while the | 
opera was in progress, a carpenter, who was | 


tinkering a defective joint in the scenery up 


somewhere in theewings, let fall a chisel, | 


which struck Jocelyn on the head, inflicting 
a superficial but alarming-looking wound 
along the right side of his forehead. 


down his face. A surgeon was sent for, 


and meanwhile Jocelyn was removed into | 


the frzma donna’s dressing-room. Just then 
the ~r2ma donna, warm and palpitating 
from her scene, came in with glowing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, the thunder of 
applause still sounding in her ears. 
Jocelyn’s ghastly aspect filled her with 


compassion and tenderness. She knelt down | 


beside him, where he lay upon the sofa, 
dipped her handkerchief in water, and, 
with soft murmurs of sympathy and ruth, 
washed the blood away from his wound. 
He recognized his good luck, and lay still 
for a time, apparently in the dead faint 
that precedes dissolution. But, watching 
his opportunity when they were left alone 
for a few minutes, he faltered out an en- 
treaty to be lifted to a sitting position, 
and when she clasped her strong young 
arms about him, to accomplish his desire, 
she found herself unawares entangled in 
his ¢mbrace, and before she could extricate 
herself, she felt his lips on her cheek. 

She placed him in the attitude he wished, 
and then got slowly and wearily to her feet, 
her face pale and her eyes dark. 


“So,” she said, with a perceptible intona- | 


tion of contempt, “I was not mistaken!” 
“Forgive me, Beatrix,” he sighed out, 
still affecting to be overcome by weakness. 
“T could not help it. 
you so! I can fight against it no longer.” 
“IT might have known that you were like 


the others —or worse,” said she; “ but I | 


could not believe it till now. I shall never 


be mistaken again.” 
“ Oh, Beatrix, have you no pity ?—no con- 


| couch in real or feigned passion. 
He | 
staggered and fell, and blood streamed | 
| you owe me?” 


| you can love me always. 


Darling girl, I love | 
| to you until you have washed your face. 


| Perhaps you had better not use my wash- 
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sideration for—for my condition? Heaven 
knows how I have struggled! Take off this 


ing away the handkerchief from his fore- 
head. “Let me bleed to death; I will not 


| live without you!” 


“It will take you a longetime to bleed to 
death, Mr. Jocelyn,” returned she, quietly. 
“I shall not be able to wait for you. Per- 
haps Madame Bemax will. Shall I call 
her?” 

“ You shall not speak to me in that tone!” 
exclaimed Jocelyn, raising himself on his 
“TI have 

Have I not done every- 
Have you forgotten what 


not deserved it! 
thing for you? 


“You cangot have forgotten that I long 
since told you I could never marry you; so 
how could you expect that I would pay you 
what I owe with myself ?”’ 

“Tam not a man to make cold-blooded 


| calculations!” cried he, getting impulsively 


on his legs. “If you had any heart you 
would understand . Beatrix,” he went 
on, suddenly changing his tone and at- 
tempting to seize her hands, “I do not ask 
an irrevocable compact—I do not hope that 
You will go on, 
I know, and leave me behind. But, oh! 
my dearest one, would you regret, in the 
future that is before you, and which my 
poor aid will have helped you to enjoy— 
will you regret, then, having made a man 
who loves you insanely—having made him, 
for a little while only, the happiest of hu- 
man beings? You may be loved by young- 
er men than I, and handsomer, and richer; 
but never—” 

“Mr. Jocelyn,” she interposed, with a 
manner that indicated a lamentable hard- 
ening of her once sweet and gracious na- 
ture, “if you would look at yourself in that 
glass, you would understand why I appear 
so unsympathetic. Even a prima donna. 


| who holds herself at the beck and call o! 


every good-looking fellow who happens to 
take a fancy to her—even I cannot listen 


stand — people are so censorious, and your 
sensibilities are so delicate; but if you will 


go to your own place, and get yourself in 


presentable condition, then you may come 
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to-morrow, and we will talk over your pro- 
posal as quietly as our passion will admit. 
I will ask my father and General Inigo to 
be present as witnesses, and to offer sug- 
gestions—for you are so young and impul- 
sive that perhaps I might otherwise get 
the better of you. I think I hear someone 


CHAPTER 
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coming,” she added, laying her hand upon 
the door-latch ; “‘ perhaps it would be pleas- 
anter for you to go out of your own accord, 
instead of waiting to be—assisted !” 
Jocelyn departed, feeling sore, outside 
and in. But he fancied he knew a way to 


make the przma donna regret his dismissal. 


XIV. 


“TO BE HONEST, AS THIS WORLD GOES.” 


Mr. Wallie Dinsmore had been indulging 
in a good deal of casuistry of late, owing 
to a desire to reconcile his theory that 
human beings ought to help one another, 
with his temperamental aversion to being 
mixed up in other people’s affairs. He 
might have evaded the difficulty by hand- 
ing over the matter which troubled him 
to Mrs. Cadwalader; but that would only 
have been an indirect way of forcing his 
own hand. He smoked a great number of 
cigars, seated in his study chair, and inci- 
dentally tried to stare his great white owl 
out of countenance ; but he hesitated still. 

One morning, while thus occupied, he 
heard a carriage stop at the door, and a card 
was brought up to him. Contrary to his 
usual custom in such cases, he jumped up, 
tossed his cigar into the fire, gave a pull to 
his collar and a jerk to his coat, and bade 
the servant conduct Mademoiselle Marana 
upstairs. 

By the time she appeared, he had recov- 
ered his genial serenity. He shook hands 
with her with the quiet cordiality of a man 
constantly in the habit of receiving famous 
prime donne in his private sitting-room, 
and at the same time gave the servant a 
look which intimated that he would be not 
at home while this visitor remained. 

“You come in good season,” said he; 
“the owl and I have just been talking about 
you. 

“TI did not ask for Mrs. Dinsmore,” be- 
gan the frima donna. 

“Well, I know,” interposed Wallie. “I 
have often tried to persuade her that the 
morning is the proper time to receive calls ; 
but she is still wedded to her superstitions. 
You must try to put up with me. _I believe 
I should make a pretty good aunt.” 

The lady felt the kindness with which he 


endeavored to put her at her ease, and a 
faint color dawned in her cheeks. He went 
on: 

“I see by the papers that you are soon te 
leave us. It must be pleasant to you to feel 
how much respect and regard, as well as re- 
nown, you have won since you came here. 
I hope it may soon bring you back to us?” 

“Do you respect me, Mr. Dinsmore?” de- 
manded she, fixing her eyes on him. 

“You were an enigma to me at first,” he 
replied immediately, “ but I respected you 
involuntarily, even before I knew that I was 
right in doing so.” 

He met her look as he spoke, and she felt 
that he spoke what he meant. 

“T came to ask you to help me 
respect myself,” she said, with a pause be- 
tween. “Did you know that I was an ac- 
tress as well as a singer?” 

“TI knew what you refer to the first mo- 
ment we met,” answered he, with a friendly 
smile. “I had seen Mlle. Marana abroad.” 

She did not need to ask him whether he 
had kept her secret. Between persons of a 
certain order of integrity assurances of such 


| a kind are superfluous. She breathed a sigh 


of relief. He had known—and yet had not 
withheld his respect—the respect of a gen- 
tleman. Her sad heart began to take a lit- 
tle courage. 

“] think I know your father, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” he resumed, with’ the slightest ac- 
cent of interrogation. ‘“ You must not 
think me a Paul Pry; but Mr. Randolph is 
a gentleman of the old school—not a good 
dissimulator; and he accidentally betrayed 
himself to me one day without knowing it. 
Perhaps I ought to have confessed to him: 
but I am a wretchedly undecided mortal 
about such things, and I have been debat- 
ing for the last month what I had better do, 
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More than a month—in fact, ever since 
Geoffrey Bellingham went away.” 

As he carelessly uttered the last words his 
glance passed over her. She did not move 
an eyelid. Her breath stopped for a few 
moments, but that could not be seen. 

“She has already learned some things, 
poor girl!” thought Wallie to himself. 
“Your main object in entering the profes- 


sion must have been nearly achieved,” he | 
presently continued, as she remained si- | 


lent. 

“You think it was only the object that 
justified me?” she said quickly. 

“If I were you,” he replied, “I would be 
myself in future.” 

“ But can I sing any more?” 


“Speaking for the public, I should say | 


sing on forever. You have gained a foot- 


ing from which nothing can dislodge you. 
You need no other woman’s reputation, 
and the public will easily forgive you the 
ruse you have put upon them; indeed, they 
have nothing to forgive.” 

“TI would rather you found fault with me 
than made it easy for me,” she said, with a 


tremor in her voice. ‘“ There is no one else 


I can go to.” 


“IT don’t think you need a scolding,” re- | 


turned Wallie, with his kindly smile. 
past is done with. I can imagine you have 
had an uphill time of it in many ways. 


“The | 


But | 


you have gone far to rehabilitate completely | 
Mlle. Marana’s character, and I should fan- | 
cy she would be very reluctant to have it | 


known that she cannot claim the merit of 
the vindication. Another season you would 


probably be free from vulgar annoyance, | 
even were you to continue your present | 
disguise; but, in your own name, and with | 


the outside protection which it would en- 


able you to command, you would be per- | 


fectly secure. 
to advise you, Mademoiselle 
Randolph. 


However, I shan’t pretend | 
Miss | 
In the first place, I am an in- | 


terested party—I want you to go on sing- | 


ing for my own benefit ; and, furthermore, 


| on the spot.” 


I cannot tell how far the pleasures of the | 
profession may seem to you to outweigh | 
| cumstances, expediency, and inclination all 


the drawbacks—or vice versa. 

“It’s the only thing I’m good for—that’s 
all,” said she, looking up at him. , 

“] wonder what Geoffrey would say to 
that?” thought Wallie. “By Jove! it’s 
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outrageous what fools these boys and girls 
will be! They will—they seem to like it! 
Well, then, they deserve to have their little 
miseries, don’t they? Of course they do! 
I wish I were—” he checked himself and 
dropped his eyes, which had dwelt too long 
upon her loveliness. ‘Come, come,” he 
said to himself severely, “this will never 
do! Attend to your business, old two-and- 
forty, and pay proper reverence to your 

. . daughter!” 

He got up and said aloud : 

“ Miss Randolph, I’m going to ask you a 
great favor. I’m an old man, as I needn't 


| tell you, and I am a slave to my habits. 
| Would you permit me to smoke a cigar- 


ette? What small wits I have go hope- 
lessly wool-gathering if I don’t keep them 
together with a little tobacco.” 

Miss Randolph smiled. 

“My father always smoked,” said she. 
“Tt would make me feel at home.” 

“Dear me!” thought Wallie, ruefully, 
“she might have let me off as an elder 
brother! But she takes me at my own 
valuation—bless her heart! Now let us see 
what can be done.” 

He lit his cigarette, and sent the smoke 
curling through his nose. “Art is cer- 
tainly a great resource,” he observed, “and 
a noble one. It has been said, and it may 
be true, that it admits of no rivals. If 
one’s affections are unoccupied—one’s hu- 
man affections, I mean—and are likely to 
remain so, I dare say one could not do bet- 


‘ter than to devote one’s self wholly to art. 


You feel, you say, that there is nothing else 
you could possibly prefer to it—that you 
were made for music and for nothing else?” 

“ Nothing else,” she repeated in a husky 
voice, feeling as if, with those words, she 
had surrendered her last secret hope of 
happiness. 

“This will come out all right,” thought 
Wallie to himself cheerfully ; “if that ass 
Geoffrey were only here, it might be settled 
Aloud he said, “That being 
the case, I don’t see how you could be 
more fortunately situated. With you, cir- 


pull together. It was not so with a young 
friend of mine, once, who showed remarka- 
ble talent for the stage. She had got so far 


| as to make her début, with every prospect 
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of success, when she was unlucky enough 
to fall in love with—and be fallen in love 
with by—a young gentleman of good family 
here, a lawyer. You will hardly believe it, 
Miss Randolph—you are so differently con- 
stituted in every way from her,” continued 
Wallie, gravely, “ but when she discovered 
that he would feel pained if she remained 
on the stage, she actually gave up her whole 
career! And they were married, and she 
has never been heard of in a public way 
since. And she seems very happy, too! 
But she could never have had the same sin- 
gle-hearted devotion to art that you have.” 

“I can—understand her being happy, 
though,” said Miss Randolph almost in a 
whisper. Then Wallie’s heart smote him 
that he had played upon her. After all, 
what did he know about what had occurred 
between her and Geoffrey? There may 
have been a veritable tragedy, instead of an 
ordinary lover’s misunderstanding. As a 
matter of fact, he had no suspicion of the 
tragi-comic mistake which was the immedi- 
ate cause of their separation. He thought 
it probable that she had revealed her true 


name to him, and supposed that they had 
differed on the “ public career” question, 
which he had just illustrated in his fable. 

In order to give himself and her time 
for reflection, he took up the conversation 


at another point. “In the event of your 
accepting another engagement,” he said, 
“TI suppose Inigo would be the fortunate 
man?” 

“ Nothing has been decided about that,” 
she replied, falling with a sense of relief into 
the business tone. “I have been told—that 
is, it seems that there may be a difficulty I 
had not thought of—a legal trouble. This 
money that I have been receiving,” she 
went on after a pause, “has been paid, of 
course, to Mademoiselle Marana. The 
agreement, according to which it is paid, is 
signed by her—that is, not by me. So it 
seems that, legally, I am only her represen- 
tative—her deputy, as it were; and she 
can, if she chooses, demand that I make 
over all the money to her. 
all the money, or most of it, has been paid 


away for—to my father; so, you see, there | 


would be trouble.” 
“Humph!” ejaculated Wallie, taking a 
pinch of his mustache between his thumb 





But, of course, | 
| told that I received the same that she was 


and forefinger. He meditated for a while, 
staring at the owl, which silently returned 
his gaze. “Who is your lawyer?” he in- 
quired, at length. 

“TI haven't any.” 

“ Was it Inigo who— ?” 

“ No—he—I don’t know whether it had 
occurred to him.” The truth was, that 
Hamilton Jocelyn, in requital of the injury 
to his feelings, had written the Jrzma donna 
a letter, in which he had advanced the 
above suggestion; and he had further an- 
nounced that it was his purpose imme- 
diately to acquaint the real Marana with 
the position of affairs, and to offer her his 
services in the event of a prosecution. It 
is doubtful whether he really contemplated 
any action of the kind; but it would not 
have softened the unloveliness of his pres- 
ent sensations could he have known that 
Beatrix was not in the least surprised or 
shocked at the position he had taken. It 
seemed to her quite in keeping with his 
character. 

“She might give you some annoyance,” 
Wallie admitted, after further consultation 
with the owl, “but I’m by no means sure 
she could obtain a verdict. I imagine she 
must have written to Inigo, definitely with- 
drawing from the engagement, and hence 
his substitution of you. Was that the way 
of it?” 

“Yes; and I believe she paid the for- 
feit.” 

“Then I don’t think you need worry. 
There can, at any rate, be no doubt that 
you have done the singing, and, as singing 
is paid nowadays, four thousand dollars a 
night is none too much for it.” 

“It was three thousand the first month, 
and thirty-three hundred afterward,” put in 
the Zrzma donna. 

“Inigo certainly told me, when he re- 
turned from Europe last June, that he had 
got Marana for four thousand a night,” 
Wallie affirmed. “But probably he took 


| advantage of your being a débutante to cut 


it down.” 
“Mr. Jocelyn—that is, I think not; I was 


to have had.” 

“Hamilton Jocelyn? Is he mixed up in 
this affair?” inquired Wallie, with an air of 
dissatisfaction. ; 
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She had intended not to bring Jocelyn’s 
name into the conversation; but, as it had 
slipped out, she now thought it best to say, 


“It was he who introduced me to General | 


Inigo, and he has been acting as my agent 


—paying me the money. And he said,” | 


she added, wishing to do her enemy justice, 
“that it was by his exertions that General 
Inigo was persuaded to raise my salary after 
the first month.” 

Wallie threw away his cigarette and rub- 
bed his nose. “ Well,” he said, presently, 
“I dare say Jocelyn knew what he was 
about. 
to say in Inigo’s presence. Impresarios and 
agents are human, and need looking after 
occasionally.” 


“What I thought was,” she resumed, | 
“that if it should turn out I had no legal | 
right to the money, I should really have to | 
make some more, whether I liked it or not. | 
It would have to be made in some way, you | 


know; and papa—and there seems to be no 
other way but for me to go on singing, if I 
can get an engagement.” 


“ As to that,” said Wallie, smiling, “if I | 
wanted to make a fortune, I would turn im- | 
presario, and make you my single invest- | 
Let us assume, for argument’s sake, | 


that from the pecuniary standpoint you are | 
| “that he is suffering the torments of the 


| damned ! 


ment. 


perfectly free either to go on or not. Now, 
of course, there are ways in which you 
might cultivate music without keeping in 
opera. You could sing at a church, or, 
when you felt in the mood, at a private or 
public concert. But there is something 
else in the ‘profession besides the singing— 
there is the audience. Do you know what 
I mean?” 

“Yes,” said she in a low voice. 

“Tt is a magnificent stimulant,” he con- 
tinued ; “ there is no other to compare with 
it in the world. They say, when you have 
once felt the delight of it, nothing is so diffi- 
cult as to give it up. There is nothing that 
you would exchange for it.” 

‘“« That is not true!” said she, lifting her 
head. In a moment she added: “ But I 
have felt that it would be a great consola- 
tion.” Wallie glanced up, and she blushed. 

He rose again from his chair, and took 
another cigarette from the box on the low 
bookcase. Then he went to another place 
for a match, which he scratched underneath 


I should like to hear what he has | 


the mantelpiece. Then he lit the cigarette 
and threw the burnt end of the match in 
the fire, after having shaken it rapidly te 
and fro to extinguish it. She watched him, 
half absently, thinking what a good fellow 
he was, how quiet, how honest, how kind, 
how quick of apprehension. But, through 
| him, beyond him, in his place, she was see- 


| ing another figure, which she never hoped 


to behold again in reality. Oh, the perver- 

sity of human affairs! The goodness that 

we meet with is not the goodness that we 
| want; the evil that happens to us is not 
the punishment of our evil! 

Wallie glanced at her through the smoke 


| of his cigarette, with a sympathetic inter- 
| est, half sad, half humorous. 


The heavy 
fur-lined cloak that she wore was thrown 
back on the chair; her head leaned back- 
ward, showing the white throat; her rich- 
ly-made, close-fitting black dress revealed 
the lithe beauty of her figure: there was a 
soft dimness about her eyes ; a little strand 


| of bright hair had strayed across her fore- 
| head. 


How mournful she looked! how 
easily she might be happy; how gladly he 
would make her so! But those who have 
the good will, have not the power; and 
those who have the power “ T hope 
to gracious,” exclaimed Wallie to himself, 


I may have been a fool, in my 
time, but nothing should ever have made 
me turn my back ona woman like that!” 
And he reseated himself with a resentful 
vehemence that drew a creaking remon- 
strance from his arm-chair. 

“Do you think, Miss Randolph,” he 
asked, “that the time would ever come 
when you would prefer the consolation te 
the—thing it consoled you for ?” 

“ A consolation is only—a consolation,” 
she replied, with a little smile. ‘“ But you 
must not think that I am—was meaning 
anything except in a general way. I should 
only find it more tiresome than usual to 
have nothing to do, now that I know what 
it is to do something.” 

“Speaking in a general way, however, 
don’t you think it would be unwise fo seck 
consolation, as such, until one was quite 
certain, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that consolation was the thing one need- 
| ed?” 
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“Perhaps it would be pleasanter for you to go out of your own accord, instead of waiting to 
be .... assisted!’ (See page 411.) 


“Oh, of course, there can be no doubt!” 
she answered. But there was in her tone, 
and in the sudden, inquiring expansion of 


her eyes, a feeling less of conviction than 
VOL. I.—No. 5.—56. 


of misgiving and suspense, as if the earnest 
emphasis with which he had spoken had 
led her to suspect that he might know 


| something of great moment to her. He 
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had no such knowledge; but he had a named Randolph, with a lady, who turned 
strong persuasion that she was the victim out to be Mlle. Marana. I didn’t know 
of a misfortune that might be set right; what to think, but came on at once in o1 
and he perceived that the time was now to warn her namesake here. At the ho: 
come when he might speak to her openly I found Randolph and his father; it a; 
on the subject which had, all along, been pears that the former and Marana had 
in both their minds. But, as he opened his rived a few hours before me, on anot 
mouth to do so, there was a knock at the steamer. Our Marana went out this m 
door, and the servant came in with a let- ing,no one knows where. From somet! 
ter. I happened to hear old Randolph sa\ 
“The messenger boy’s waiting, sir,” he his son, I begin to suspect I have m 
said, ‘‘and wants to know if there’s an an- an astonishing and wicked blunder. | 
swer.” ¥ explain when I see you, which must by 
Tell him,” said Wallie, sternly, “to go once. The two ladies must not meet a 
to-—”” He stopped. The handwriting on present, if we can help it. If you get 1 
the envelope had caught his eye. “If in time, meet me here at one o'clock. 
you will excuse me?” he said, glancing “ G. BELLINGHAM 
at his visitor, while he tore the letter “ Shall we go to the hotel together?” 
open. He took in the contents with a Wallie, when she had read the letter. 
look. “No answer —I’ll answer it in per- “No. I cannot see him. Oh, my | 
son,” he said to the servant, who with- ther!” She pressed her hands over 
drew. face, and bent her head down on the a: 
“Miss Randolph,” said Wallie, standing | of the chair. 
in front of her, with the letter in his hand, “TI think,” said Wallie, gently, afte: 
and a peculiar smile on his face, “this is pause, “that Mrs. Dinsmore has just « 
from a friend of mine whom you know. jn, I know she'll want you to stay to lu 





There’s nothing in it that you may not | Shall I tell her you're here?” 

see; will you read it?” “Let me go to her,” said Beatrix, rising 
She took the letter, saw the signature, let | suddenly, and moving blindly toward 1! 

her hand fall to her lap for a moment, then | door. Wallie drew her arm beneath 

lifted it again, and read as follows : and led her out. Ten minutes later, he \ 
“DEAR WALLIE—I returned this morn- | on his way up town. 

ing. In Ireland I met a young fellow JULIAN HAWTHOR 


[To be Continued.] 
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ROMANCES. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF GUSTAVO BECQUER. 


VII. 


The dusky swallows will return, 
And, building as before, 

Beneath your eaves their hanging nests, 
Will call their young once more. 


But those that used to check their wings, 
As they were flying o’er, 

To watch your beauty and my love— 
They will return no more! 
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The honeysuckles will return, 
And climb your garden wall, 

And once more will their flowers unfoid, 
When night begins to fall. 


But those that earliest caught the dew, 
Beside your lattice-door, 

And held it till the morn was come— 
They will return no more! 


Once more the burning words of love 
Upon your ears may break, 

And from its slumber long and deep 
Once more your heart may wake. 


But speechless, kneeling at your feet— 
Like those who saints adore— 
Though I may love you (as I shall) 
I shall return no more! 


VIII. 
Before thou diest I shall die, 


For in my heart I bear, 
Bleeding to death, the cruel steel 


Thy hand hath planted there. 


Before thou diest I shall die, 
But faithful still shall be, 

For seated at the gate of death, 
My soul will wait for thee! 


Day after day, year after year, 
Until thy life be past, 

And at that portal thou shalt knock 
Where all must knock at last ! 


Then, when the earth is lying soft 
On thee—thy lips and eyes, 

When plunged in death’s haptismal stream 
Washed pure, thou shalt arise, 


There, where the tumult of mankind 
Is heard and seen no more— 

Gone, like the wind that raised the wave, 
The spent wave on the shore, 


There, where to live is not to die, 
To love is not to fear— 

We shall know all; for we shall speak 
All that we spake not here! 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
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ITHOUT indulging in any unreason- 
ably dark views as to the present 
condition of modern society, and without 
in the slightest degree desiring to join that 
body of croakers and gloomy prognosti- 
cators who are never happy unless they are 
making others dissatisfied and miserable, 
I think it can be consistently claimed that 
modern civilization, with all its advantages, 
is in some directions very deficient and dis- 
couraging. As a rule, we live in a constant 
state of excitement, which hurries us for- 
ward; and in our sharp and exacting com- 
petition for success, we often miss those 
finer feelings and more reposeful qualities 
of thought which are essential to a correct 
view of happiness. 

As we rush madly into the din and excite- 
ment of the hour, we seem to forget that 
we are fast becoming the victims of a sla- 
very which is all the more tyrannical be- 
cause it is self-imposed. In a very large 
measure, we are what Matthew Arnold calls 
Philistines; and unless we very soon come 
to a realization of the folly of our course 
in thus blunting our sensibilities, the result 
must inevitably be that we shall sacrifice 
the substance for the shadow. Without ex- 
aggeration, I think it can be fairly claimed 
that to most of us life is littke more than 
a perpetual struggle, in which our sterner 
and more aggressive characteristics carry 
us forward, leaving scarcely a moment for 
calm, peaceful study and self-examination. 
Having caught the quick, progressive spirit 
of the age, we endeavor to annihilate time 
by putting twenty years into five, and in 
the uneasiness and nervous excitement 
which such a condition produces, we vir- 
tually defeat our own ends. By this one- 
sidedness of aim we become dwarfed and 
distorted in our natures, and in accordance 
with the well-known principle that appetite 
grows by what it feeds on, we very soon 
lose that freshness of feeling and nearness 
to nature which are inseparable from a 
healthy condition of life. To attempt to 
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ignore the importance of those enervies 
which render success possible would, of 
course, be simply absurd and untenable. 
We all understand how indispensable to 
success is the faculty of concentrating «nd 
sustaining our power and _ persistency of 
purpose ; and we very soon learn to re: 
that in the battle of life “the surviva 
the fittest” is a wise provision as wel 
an inexorable law. But it is one thin; 
succeed without closing all the avenuc 
pure thought, generous impulse, and hea 
attitude of reposeful feeling ; it -is quite 
other thing to succeed, and in succee: 
become petrified and impervious to 
higher conditions of life. In the on 
stance the means is not converted int: 
end, and a well-adjusted movement is 
result. In the other instance we crush 
richer and nobler aspirations, and « 
sidedness, narrowness, and incomplete 
necessarily follow. If we do not, str 
speaking, wear the chains of slavery, 
are in danger of becoming mere auton 
or money-making machines, impelled 
certain material forces, which, if uncheck 
will ultimately be resistless and over 
tering. On the one hand we feel the 
proach of a cold wave of materialism w! 
tiireatens to reduce the thermometer 
our feelings below zero; on the other h 
we are threatened with a whirlwind of 
healthy activity and overwrought ex 
ment which cannot but produce disastr 
consequences. Owing to the existenc: 
numerous refining influences which are 1 
a component part of our civilized life, i 
not likely that we shall ever drift into 1 
condition of animal savagery from w! 
all races spring, and in which the predo: 
nance of passion is supreme. He must 
deed be a shallow observer who fails to | 
ceive that the evils of animalism are b 
gradually brought into subjection and s 
ordinated to the demands of religion. 
we can easily see, however, it is quite p 
sible for us to escape the dangers 0 
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** Down by thy side, O Derwent, murmuring stream, 
On the hot stones and in the glaring sun.”’ 


carnally debased civilization, and be at the 
same time liable to the dangers consequent 
upon an unreal, an unduly stimulated and 
an unhealthy mode of life. Because we are 
comparatively free from those deeply seat- 
ed and debasing forms of social corruption 
which have been the ruin of past civiliza- 
tions, it does not follow that we are there- 
by free from those evils to which I have 
alluded, and which, because they are under- 
mining our nobler energies and destroying 
our equilibrium of life, are, or ought to be, 
worthy of our serious attention. Instead 


of keeping before our minds the importance | 
* 


of mental equipoise, and instead of remem- 
bering that the true estimate of life consists 
in a harmonious adjustment of all its parts, 
we simply rush madly on, thinking in a 
hurry, living in a hurry, and for the most 
part dying in a hurry. 
the Latins is almost entirely unknown to 
us, and in place of it a thoughtless rush 
renders us more and more 


“ The slaves of custom and established mode, 
With pack-horse constancy to keep the road.” 





The festzna lente of 


And here we come to that point in our 
line of reasoning which impresses us with 
the importance of Wordsworth’s influence 
as a poet, and the counteractive effect of 
his poetry upon the restless and eager 
spirit of the modern age. What we need 
as a counterpoise to our anxious and hur- 
ried mode of life is, it seems to me, to be 
found in full and satisfactory measure in a 
proper appreciation of this healthy English 
poet. I am aware of the existence of a gen- 
eral impression that he is too transcenden- 
tal to exercise any decided influence over 
an age which is absorbed in practical ques- 
tions and useful discoveries. But this error 
proceeds from two causes: first, because the 
character and usefulness of transcendental- 
ism are not properly understood ; and sec- 
ond, because we fail to discover the most 
urgent necessity of the age in which we 
live. As a system of philosophy, transcen- 
dentalism may have had its day; but as an 


| underlying sentiment inspiring poetry and 


philosophy alike, and calling into existence 


| thoughts that fitly express the higher con- 
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ceptions of intellectual and spiritual beauty, 
it will never die. 

Perhaps it is merely a phase of idealism, 
which, finding its root in Platonism, rises 
up like a pure and beautiful aspiration, un- 
suited to the cold analysis of a scientific 
age. But all this admitted, the supreme 
importance of Wordsworth’s poetry re- 
mains. It is unquestionably true that his 
circle of interests was singularly narrow for 
a poet, while his imagination was directed 
by a positive spiritual force which kept him 
in a constant state of self-consciousness. 

In his poetry it is an easy matter to dis- 
discover the shadow of himself looking 
through the vision of “that inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.” Because 
his verse is so exceedingly pure, and be- 
cause there breathes through every line a 
transmuting power which exacts the func- 
tion of poetry, we somehow feel a myste- 
rious harmony hitherto unknown between 
nature and ourselves, and we also feel as 
we had never felt before, how deep a mean- 
ing there is in those beautiful lines of his: 

‘** Within the soul a faculty abides 

That, with interpositions which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp, and seem to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon 
In the deep stillness of a summer even, 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 

In the green trees ; and kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit ; virtue thus 

Sets forth and magnifies herself: thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment—nay, from guilt: 
And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 
From palpable oppression of despair.”’ 

Standing as we do amid the din and ex- 
citement of modern life, it surely is a very 
real pleasure, as well as a positive benefit, to 
ascend to the mountain tops with this hardy 
Cumbrian mountaineer, and listen to him as 
he awakes in our souls a sympathy with the 
scenes and thoughts he loved so well. At 
some time in our experience it has occurred 
to most of us how thoroughly the majestic 
grandeur of the mountains dwarfs into insig- 
nificance the small and petty things of life. 
At such moments while we realize the vast- 
ness and immensity of nature, we also real- 
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ize how close a relation there is between 
this dismaying immensity and the moral 
element in man. And the same is true of 
Wordsworth's poetry and the effect it pro- 
duces upon any one who studies it care- 
fully. : 

To Wordworth’s mind the universe is the 
temple of an all pervading spirit, a vast ca- 
thedral in which the grandeur and beauty of 
nature and the nobler qualities of the hu- 
man soul exquisitely blend and harmonize. 

“The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
but 
‘** impulses of a deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude.” 

And it is through these veins of pure 
imagination, directed by a fine spiritual in- 
sight, that he is capable of exercising so 
beneficial an influence over the present ave. 
At no time does he ever lose himself or the 
centre of his thought, and never do we 
miss the controlling power of his spirit over 
his imagination, imposing on it from within 
influences stronger than any it receives 
from without. He carries his own spiritual 
world with him, draws the thing, or thought 
or feeling on which he intends to write, 
from its common orbit, fixes it like a new 


| star in his own higher firmament, and then 


contemplates it beneath the gleaming lights 
and mysterious shadows of a new sphere. 
As he has himself expressed it: 


** T had forms distinct 
To steady me ; each airy thought revolved 
Round a substantial centre, which at once 
Incited it to motion and controlled.”’ 


But this power of withdrawing his imagi- 
nation into himself, and thereby reversing 
the usual methods of poets, is not all that 
characterizes Wordsworth, and gives to his 


poetry its intrinsic value. In his writings, 
more than in those of any other poet since 
Shakespeare, we meet with a genuine pocti: 
interpretation of nature which is especial!) 
valuable to us of this prosaic age. In 1 

quality of his poetry there is that which 
touches us as nothing else has done, and 
which, because of its winning gentleness 
and lucid tranquillity, purifies our sight, a 

opens up new possibilities of life. In ‘ 

eye which Wordsworth turned on nature 
there existed a remarkable combination 0! 
natural feeling and philosophical idealism 
which enabled him to discover a close kin- 
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‘A grove there is whose boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Thurston-mere.” 


ship between the external world and the in- 
ternal spirit : 


‘“* A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 
And o’er the heart of man—insensibly 
It comes.” 

Whereas to most of us the material 
world is merely a dead mass of matter roll- 
ing through space because it cannot help 
itself, it was to Wordsworth a living, breath- 
ing power, not dead, but full of strange 
life. In his poetry there are no evidences 
of a structural power such as is necessary 
to a philosophical system. But instead of 
this we have what is of more value to us, 
and that is, a quick, penetrative insight 
which enabled him to catch the finer mean- 
ing of nature’s forms and their relations to 
the human spirit : 

“For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 


Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through allthings. Therefore am I stil! 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear—both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


As we read these- lines we are enabled to 
see, through the mysterious intercourse be- 
tween man and nature, the supreme value 
of things enduring and important. Even 
ordinary scenes assume a new meaning and 
a deep significance. Nature in her ever- 
changing panorama becomes the garment 
of the spirit, expressing, under material 
forms, a soft ideal beauty. Nor does the 
argument which is sometimes used that 
Wordsworth was purely a subjective poet 
in any way invalidate his claims upon us. 
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True it is that Wordsworth has read his 
own soul, not that which was accidental or 
peculiar to him, but that which he had in 
common with all high and imaginative 
men. But is this all ? 
ing more? If ever man caught the soul of 
things, not himself, and expressed it, Words- 
worth did. 

He painted, as Titian and Leonardo paint- 
ed their great portraits, with the deeper soul 
predominating in the countenance. If he 
seized this, he cared little for the rest. And 
this is precisely what concerns us most in 
this age of unreality and abnormal tenden- 
cies. By means of it we gradually attain 


“ that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


Or as he expresses the same idea in an- 
other form : 


“* Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows. 
Like harmony in music, there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
In one society. How strange that all 
The terrors, pains, and early miseries, 
Regrets, vexations, lassitude interfused 
Within my mind, should e’er have bornea part, 
And that a needful part, in making up 
The calm existence that is mine when I 
Am worthy of myself!” 


Surely it is impossible to follow the sen- 
timent of these beautiful and noble lines | 
the contact. | 
They elevate and purify us, and by their | 
exquisite sense of harmony soothe our fin- | 


without feeling better for 


er feelings. They bring us near to those 
conditions of happiness which lie in 
** The depth and not the tumult of the soul.” 


In point of fact Wordsworth does not 


paint nature as other poets have painted | 


her. He does more than this; he seizes 
and interprets certain spiritual phases and 
expressions which do not lie near the sur- 
face, but which nevertheless are the sources 
whence 
“ the whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights, 
And blind recesses of the caverned rocks.”’ 


Has he done noth- | 


! e e 
claimed in 


| vidual 


MANHATTAN. 


“Every great poet,” said he, “is a teacher: 
I wish either to be considered as a teacher 
or as nothing.” And he succeeded. ]- 
though his poetry met at first with a cold 
reception, it was not long before his great- 
ness was recognized, and his immense jn- 
fluence on English literature concec 
As an eminent critic has said: “ Thomsv 
Gray and Burns, Wordsworth’s immedi 
predecessors, had discovered, but only p: 
tially, the extent and significance of 1 
faith which Wordsworth accepted and pr. 
its length and breadth a 
height and depth, that Truth, in its int 


| nite but ever self-consistent forms, is tl] 
| 


first law of poetry. From his time the ey: 
of readers and the eyes of writers have be 
opened ; and whatever judgment they m: 
pass on his own poetry or his theories, th 


, have followed both as critics and compos: 


in the path which he opened.” In Words- 
worth’s philosophy the conception of Ma: 
and Nature is founded on the same gener: 

principles ; they differ only in so far as thy 


| difference allows a perfect and harmoniou 


union. Each educates the other, and i: 
their final marriage is the consummation 
of that perfect state in which the indi- 
mind and the external world be- 
come exquisitely fitted to each other. Her 
are the lines in which he expresses this 
idea : 


* Paradise and groves 
Elysian, fortunate fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of man 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A single produce of the common day.— 
I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lovely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation :—and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble rapturés.”’ 


Of course, it is possible for Wordsworth’s 
conception of nature to run into extremes ; 
and in making man the standpoint of in- 
terpretation, it is possible to fail in the dis- 
covery of the true meaning of much which 


we see around us. But in his poetry there 
is such a perfect union between a strong, 
original genius, and a great receptive ca- 
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‘* The crescent-moon, the star of Love, 


Glories of evening. 


pacity, that we willingly abandon ourselves 
to 

* Those hallowed and pure motions of the sense 

Which seem, in their simplicity, to own 
An intellectual charm: that calm delight 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 

To those first-born affinities that fit 

Our new existence to existing things ; 
And, in our dawn of being constitute 

The bond of union between life and joy.” 

In none of his poems does there appear 
an angry conflict between the sensual soul 
which Plato describes as a large misshapen 
horse of a dark color, and the spiritual soul 
imaged as a white and immortal steed. In 
Wordsworth there are no shocks, no con- 
vulsions, no startling incidents or striking 
dramatic situations. But everywhere and 
on all occasions we are met by a serenely 
beautiful and deeply meditative spirit which 
gathers up and concentrates the deeper side 
of nature and of life. Throwing himself 
naturally into the situation, he informs the 
old Achaian legend with a fine moral dig- 
nity peculiarly his own : 

“ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place.” 


‘lis poems are poems not of action, but 
VOU, TL—No, 5.—57. 


| of sentiment. 


” 


And as such they appeal 
to us as nothing else in the whole range 
of literature does. Where Scott or Byron 
would have succeeded, he fails. But as the 


| great interpreter of those peaceful senti- 


ments which find their best expression in 
the harmonious adjustment between nature 
and our ideal aspirations, he has never been 
equaled. Even over the common scenes 
and incidents of life he threw the mantle 
of his pure feeling and his refined imagina- 
tion. ‘I sought,” he says, 

‘* For present good in life’s familiar face 

And built thereon my hopes of good to come.” 

Here he found the depth and genuineness 
of those riches which come to the thought- 
ful man as he ponders the simple joys of 
those who lead a simple life. While we of 
this busy, eager age are constantly pressing 
forward in the excitement of the struggle, 
and wearing out our lives for what is often 
an unworthy end and an unreal gain, the 
voice of Wordsworth appeals to us to halt 
in our mad career. It is not in his power 
to stem the current of the mighty stream 
as it rushes forward in obedience to the 
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dynamic forces of modern progress ; but it 
is in his power to impress upon us the value 
of some things which we in our hurry are 
in danger of forgetting. A world governed 
entirely by Wordsworth’s ideas would be 
wholly unsuited to our needs, and would be 
practically impossible. But a world such as 
ours is, influenced and controlled by Words- 
worth’s consecration of nature and human 
life, would be a much nearer approach to 
perfection than the dull mechanical view of 
the present day. By means of it we would 
at least be less feverish and less liable to 
those distorted conceptions of happiness 
which now inflame and excite our disor- 
dered brain and our enfeebled nervous sys- 
tem. In many respects we are infinitely 
richer than any other age of the world has 
ever been. We have gained much in the 
direction of material prosperity and scien- 
tific knowledge. But after all, material 
prosperity and scientific knowledge do not 
make up the whole of life. They are ne- 


cessary parts, but they do not in any sense 
release us from the necessity of cultivating 
those finer qualities of receptivity which 


lead to the subordination of all that is 
transitory and unreal. What we are at- 
tempting to do has never been accom- 
plished by any people on earth. We can- 
not live perpetually on the husks of greed 
and an all-absorbing materialism without 
ultimately destroying our nobler qualities 
of manhood and our keener sense of en- 
joyment. And it is in this respect that a 
proper appreciation of Wordsworth at the 
present time is so important. Other poets 
there are whose writing are more popular, 
and in some respects more influential. But 
as a corrective against our present hurried 
and artificial mode of life, I know of noth- 
ing which is so likely as Wordsworth’s poe- 
try to exercise a beneficial influence. Touch- 
ing as he does, our finer feelings, and at the 
same time emphasizing the suggestiveness 
of the more peaceful aspects of nature, he 
brings home to us a sense of life’s solem- 
nity and the possibilities of calm, peaceful 
enjoyment. 
In his own words : 


“* Whate’er we see, 
Or feel, shall tend to quicken and refine ; 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength, 
Earthly desires ; and raise, to loftier heights 
Of divine love, our intellectual soul.” 
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And is not this attitude of mind, th 
glorious imaginative power, this all-pervad- 
ing hope and aspiration, a boon to us in the 
present day? Looking at life, as we do, 
through a distorted medium, and dwelliny 
with undue emphasis upon the grosser a 
coarser elements of our welfare and succ: 
we need just such a tonic as Wordswo 
administers to give healthy tone to 
system. We are suffering from a form 
dyspepsia produced by artificial and 
healthy conditions, and in order to 
cured we must have the pure mountain 
in which Wordsworth lived, moved, 
had his being. Where he, in his heal 
imagination, found ample ground for sw 
tranquillity and pure enjoyment, we sim 
glance carelessly and disinterestedly. ( 
senses are rapidly being deadened by 
suffocating atmosphere in which we 
our daily lives, and instead of seeking to 
happy in a natural way, we plunge lik 
lot of soulless masqueraders into the h 
low excitement of the hour and the unr 
ity of a shallow life. 

It is to be admitted that we possess 
a very marked degree a growing appre 
tion of the beautiful, which goes very 
toward keeping alive our finer feelings. | 
in this movement of zsthetic culture wh 
makes life appear worth living, there do 1 
exist the elements which give such va! 
to Wordsworth’s poetry. It is unquestiou- 
ably a great gain for us to be able to el 
vate our standard of taste and grow int: 
clear appreciation of beauty. But it will be 
a much greater gain when we shall ha 
drawn nearer to nature and, looking doy 
upon the great surging sea of life, sh 
have realized that the discord and the c 
flict are largely the result of unworthy aii 
and deadened sensibility. We are what \ 
are because our estimate of life is diseas 
and our idolatry an ignoble and debasi 
worship of Mammon. Practically we ha 
sold ourselves for a vulgar conception 
material success; and as we roll restless 
from side to side in our delirium and 
verish excitement, it is not to be wonder: 
at if many of us grow prematurely old « 
break down with nervous prostration. N 
can we ever recover until we have disco 
ered what a miserable cheat we are pra 
tising upon ourselves, and then by a retu: 





*“ While thick above the rill the branches close, 
In rocky basin its wild waves repose.” 


to that healthy equilibrium which produces 


repose and calm enjoyment, learn how 
much there is in those noble thoughts and 
pure feelings which Wordsworth inspires. 
In view of the breadth of modern thought 
and the growing complexity of modern cul- 
ture, it is not to be expected that the as- 
similation of Wordsworth’s ideas will ever 
become universal or even general. In some 
respects it is perhaps well that it should 
not be so. And yet, if life is ever to be- 
come strong, healthy and beautiful, we can- 
not do better than follow Wordsworth’s 
lead as he expresses, through his melodious 
verse, the deep conviction of one who has 


thought profoundly upon the inter-com- 
munion between man and nature. 

In addition to the great influence which 
he exerted on English literature, we owe 
him an everlasting debt of gratitude for the 
deep, penetrative power of his poetry and 
the restful feeling which he offers to all who. 
study him closely. In this respect his po- 
etry may not inaptly be compared to the 
Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil, although 
in Wordsworth the love of nature is illu- 
mined by an idealism which is not present 
in Virgil. Like the great poet of the Au- 
gustan age, Wordsworth shows an open- 
ness and receptivity of mind, through which 
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all the softer and more delicate influences of 
the outward world enter into and become 
a part of his being. Nor does he forget 
that the sense of the relation of nature to 
the human soul imparts greater nobleness 
to the conception. She appears there not 
only in her majesty and beauty, but as en- 
dowed with a soul and awill. In his po- 


etry, as well as in that of Virgil, there is | 
no sense of jarring discord, nothing to | 
withdraw our attention from the. sweet, | 
peaceful feeling which a genuine love of | 
Standing in relation to | 


nature produces. 
modern thought very much as Virgil did 


to the age that followed him, it seems to | 


have been his mission to generate a con- 
dition of feeling which, resting primarily 
on a fine sensibility and fine spiritual in- 
sight, should ultimately reach out to the 
age on which we have now entered. Per- 
haps Wordsworth’s feeling toward philoso- 
phy was one of aspiration rather than pos- 
session. But, be this as it may, there is 
enough of the philosophical element in 
his poetry to entitle him to a very high 
rank as a teacher. (It is the power of love 
which vitalizes his imagination, and keeps 
his mind constantly fixed upon the mys- 
terious relation between the tenderness and 
beauty of nature and the deeper feelings 
of the human heart. But the value of his 


ideas and the soothing influence of his | 


writings are no less on this account. On 
the contrary, these very conditions increase 
the beauty of that sweet persuasiveness 
which appeals to our better nature, at the 
same time that it dwells on the intensity 
of the life which pervades all space. 

In thus comparing Wordsworth with Vir- 
gil, it is of course to be admitted that the in- 
tellectual quality of Wordsworth has a closer 
affinity with the ancient Greek and modern 
Germanic than with the ancient Latin cul- 
ture. Students of Homer and Aéschylus, 
or those who have ever felt the spell of 
.“Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force,” 
or even the impassioned ideality of Shel- 
ley, find in turning to Virgil, that their 
range of feeling and of contemplation has 
become narrower. They no longer enjoy 
the same illimitable prospect, they no long- 
er breathe the same keen air which buoyed 
them up on the higher altitudes of poetry. 
With all his beauty of diction, his exquisite 
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poetic temperament and sweet melody of 
movement, Virgil fails to touch, as Words- 
worth does, that deeper sense of a spiritual 
affinity between the soul of man and the 
soul of nature. And yet, notwithstanding 
their difference, there is a sense in which 
Virgil and Wordsworth resemble each oth- 
er. Like Virgil, Wordsworth wrote from 
sources of feeling which, if less abundant 
than those of other poets, are deeper and 
more genuine. If we look to Wordsworth 
for that force of strong creative imagina- 
tion which we find in Homer, A®schylus, 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Milton and Byron, we shall look in vain. 
But as there have been different types of 
intellect, all equally useful in the world, 
so are there various types of imaginative 
power, all equally conducive to the attain- 
ment of that end which is the aim of all 
true poetry. In reading Wordsworth we 
are not carried away, as we are in reading 
Carlyle and Emerson, by a strong, swift 
current of moral ideas which sweeps every- 
thing before it. Instead of this, we seem 
to be sailing on an almost motionless sea 
all ablaze with phosphorescent light, and 
over which there comes occasionally the 
pure fresh air from a mountainous region 
lying near us. 

Between nature and the human soul a 
perfect harmony seems to exist; and as 
we get nearer to Wordsworth’s idealiza- 
tion of the material world, a sense of peace- 
fulness steals over us, and we willingly 
abandon ourselves to that dreamy side of 
life which is the source of much that is 
best, purest and sweetest in human expe- 
rience. Visions of greatness and _happi- 
ness we undoubtedly have, without placing 
ourselves in this tranquil mood. But in 
reality these are merely self-projections of 
a miserably narrow selfishness, an _all-ab- 
sorbing materialism, an insatiate desire to 
become rapidly rich, and a diseased esti- 
mate of life and its conditions. Where a 
thoughtful view of life would lead us to 
place at their true value the secondary 
and subsidiary, we reverse the principle, 
burying ourselves in the dust rather than 
rise to a high and noble conception of what 
really constitutes the most valuable part 
of life. We are deceived by the transitory 
and illusory, and where we ought to main- 
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“ Glory of night, conspicuous yet serene, 
Nor less attractive when by glimpses seen 
Through cloudy umbrage.” 


tain ourselves in a healthy equilibrium be- 
tween the material and the spiritual, we 
plunge madly into a vortex of excitement 
which leaves neither time nor inclination 
for developing the finer qualities of our 
manhood. In some respects the present 
age gives evidence of a large-heartedness 
which is full of promise and encourage- 
ment. 


The rapid increase in the number of 


our charitable institutions, and our gener- 
ous responses when appealed to on behalf 
of sufferers through calamity, would seem 
to indicate that our natures are not alto- 
gether obdurate and inaccessible. And yet 
the existence of these conditions does not 
in any way prove the non-existence of the 
evils to which I have alluded. The elee- 
mosynary element, good as it is in its way, 
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does not and cannot touch those deeper 
sources of our life which are at the present 
time impregnated with germs of disease 
and poisonous matter. Our whole phi- 
losophy of life is wrong, and unless we 
return to an intelligent and reasonable es- 
timate of what life ought to be, our great- 
est successes will prove barren and unsat- 
isfactory, and our brightest expectations 
will turn out to be lifeless stones instead 
of the joy-giving powers which we sup- 
pose them to be. It is sometimes claimed 
that wealth is the greatest force in modern 
society; and this is in a measure true. But 
if we suppose that the mere possession of 
wealth has any inherent power to confei 
happiness, we are simply following a snare 
and a delusion. 
rial success which we all worship so heartily 
may seem more real than the elusive quali- 
ties of an idealism based on a noble concep- 
tion of what renders life worth living. The 
substantial character of this tangible idol 
of ours does not, however, in any way di- 
minish the importance of 
“ the gleam 


The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


But it is not only in the domain of life 
that we discover the necessity for the quiet 


brooding of Wordsworth’s spirit. In the 
realm of literature we also find an intense 
restlessness and a morbid activity which do 
not indicate the existence of a well-balanced 
and finely adjusted literary quality. Pro- 
ducing in a hurry, and pandering to a viti- 
ated taste, we rush with a savage delight, 
amounting almost to uncouth barbarism, 


into the inner cella of the temple, defacing | 


the building, desecrating the sanctuary, and 
efiminating from the sacramental elements 
their spiritual significance and deeper mean- 
ing. The most sacred things of life are 
thrust into the common light of day, and 
over the page where we would naturally 
expect a refined sentiment to linger, we are 
met instead by a cold analysis and a re- 
pulsing realism which seem to delight in 
exposing the leprous spots of society. In 
place of purity of thought, nobility of sen- 
timent, and healthiness of tone, we devour 
voraciously the unhealthy stimulants of a 
debasing sensationalism, and the insidious 
poison of a popular realism. In this direc- 


The golden calf of mate- | 
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tion, as in the sphere of our daily life, we 
stagger on in a state of partial intoxication, 
neither knowing nor caring whither we are 
drifting. It is to be admitted that if we 
would understand clearly the philosophy 
of the mental disease to which I have re- 
ferred, we must pass behind those Opera- 
tions which manifest themselves throuvh 
the ordinary forms of literature. But in 
doing this, and in attempting to seize upon 
the inmost spirit and essence of the cause, 
we must not forget that the quality of our 
current literature is the atmosphere sur- 
rounding and sustaining our intellectual 
life. A few individuals there are who can 
rise above their surroundings, but the great 
majority are absolutely dependent on the 
intellectual pabulum prepared for them. 
At least one thing is certain, and that is, if 
the mind grows by assimilating its sur- 
rounding conditions, it is clear that the 
character of the objects it assimilates will 
determine whether it shall be healthy or 
unhealthy. 

And this brings us to the necessity of 


| counteracting those detrimental qualities 


in our literary life to which I have al- 
luded. What we are at present suffering 
from may perhaps be best described as an 
intellectual intemperance which inflames 
our minds, and leaves us at the mercy of a 
diseased, unholy, and demoralizing excite- 
ment. French fiction, always more or less 
unhealthy, is rapidly innoculating our lead- 
ing writers, and the consequence is that 
vices of the most repulsive character are 
allowed to become familiarly known and {a- 
miliarly discussed. Fortunately for us there 
are a few writers who offer to their readers 
a healthy repast, in which refinement and 
grace of expression go hand in hand. But 
the general tone is nevertheless permeated 
by morbid feeling, and vulgar intrusion int» 
the inner recesses of our most private an 
delicate relations. In our utter disregard 
of what ought to constitute a really sound 
basis of literature, we have allowed our- 
selves to accept as the source of our ficti¢ 
the craving for excitement which exists 
other directions. From it flow our vitiatc:! 
taste, our moral laxity, and our alternations 
of wild frenzy and prostrate depression. In 
point of fact we are not so sound and 
healthy a people as we seem to be. Be- 
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“The broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity.” 


cause our standards of life are false, a gen- 
eral debilitation is seen in vices that pre- 
vail throughout the country. The disease 
shows itself plainly in our literature, and it 
shows itself also in the general character of 
our amusements. As has been said by an- 
other: “Amusements are an accurate in- 
dex of the national stamina, and the frivo- 
lous, licentious amusements now so com- | 
mon indicate that the American is under- | 
going an enervating, debauching process, as 
the cruel gladiatorial amusements of the 
Roman indicated that he underwent a hard- 
ening, brutalizing process. And it is diffi- 
cult to say which is the worst, in the sweep 
of years, and with reference to the perpet- 
uity of society —this modern softening of 
the brain, or that ancient ossification of the 
heart.” 

Where we ought to be temperate, evenly 
balanced, and intellectually sound, we are 
grossly intemperate, unbalanced, and intel- 
lectually diseased. Sooner or later we shall | 
discover that much of the food with which 
we have striven to satisfy the cravings of 
our intellect, has proved to be a source of ° 


vitiation, not vitalization, to be rejected as 
soon as we have recovered from the effects 
of our momentary intoxication. 

And these remarks upon our imaginative 
literature suggest another line of thought, 
which is no less important in connection 


with the subject of this essay. As we 
stand to-day, we seem to be situated be- 
tween two rival philosophical schools, 
which are both closely connected with the 
principles underlying Wordsworth’s poetry. 


| One of these schools, which starts from Pla- 
| to as its founder, deals with the question of 


abstract right, starting from undemonstra- 
ble ideals, but moving before us with the 
imperativeness of command and the sub- 
limity of duty. The other, starting from 
the teachings of the Empirical school, rests 
on a broad and solid foundation of human 
experience, but is without any ideal quality 
to excite the imagination and stimulate the 
conscience. At the present time they are 
engaged in sharp conflict for the mastery. 
But however the issue may terminate, it is 
well for us to remember that even if the 
Empirical school should gain a temporary 
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advantage, there is an important phase in 
human life which finds its best and truest 
expression in Wordsworth’s sweet tranquil- 
lity and deep spiritual insight. He brings 
us nearer to nature than any other poet 
does, but he gives us at the same time a 
fine feeling of fresh enthusiasm for the 
soul as the great masterpiece of God's 
works. If he takes us into ‘the fields and 
enables us to see the 
clearly, to hear the birds sing more sweet- 
ly, and to feel more forcibly the awe of the 
mountains, he also introduces us to 


** Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonize ; 
All musical in its immensities.” 


If he taught us that there is in the mate- 


rial world a spirit at work whose mission is | 
to tranquillize and exalt us, he also saw into | 


the transitory quality of things, and thus 
impressed upon us the importance of 
* the ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows in a thousand shapes 
More lovely than the real.” 


\In the poetry of Wordsworth as in the 
philosophy of Kant, the main object seems 
to have been a habit of self-reflection. In 


Wordsworth, however, the subjective ideal- | 


ism is more pronounced; and therefore it 
is that in his inflenuce on the modern 
world we have a strong, healthy moral force, 
softened by a sweet peacefulness, on which 
we cannot place too high a value. Itisa 
splendid thought of his when he describes 
how he, who had been intimate with nature 
in his youth, sees something more in the 


mere glittering verse; he sees in them great 
nature herself. 
winds which visionary power attends; dark- 
ness and all the host of shadowy things 
make their abode in their poetry. 
things, as in nature, weave and unweave, 
change in shadow and sunshine of thought. 
( That is one of the finest thoughts of 
Wordsworth, and the finest thing ever said 
of poetry. But it was nature who taught 
him to feel and say it. It shows how in- 
timately the education he had received 
from nature entered into the very fibre of 
his being, and how deeply he felt the full 
force of his own deep poetic rapture. It 
illustrates appropriately what I have pre- 


stars shine more 


| etry a fine 
| trated into the very life and soul of nature. 


Their words are viewless | 
| surrounded. 


| shine added to daylight.” 


viously said, and I qucte it for that pur- 
pose : 

‘“* Here must we pause : this only let me add, 
From heart-experience, and in humblest sense 
Of modesty, that he, who in his youth 
A daily wanderer among the woods and fields 
With living Nature hath been intimate, 

Not only in that raw, unpractised time 

Is stirred to ecstasy, as others are, 

By glittering verse ; but further, doth receive, 
In measure only dealt out to himself, 
Knowledge and increase of enduring joy 
From the great Nature that exists in works 
Of mighty poets. Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words: 

There, darkness makes abode, and all the host 
Of shadowy things work endless changes—ther: 
As in a mansion like their proper home, 

Even form and substances are circumfused 

By that transparent veil with light divine, 
And, through the burnings intricate of verse, 
Present themselves as objects recognized, 

In flashes, and with glory not their own.” 


While other poets have faithfully depicted 


| the beauty of the outer garment of the ma- 


terial world, Wordsworth carried into jo- 
perceptive quality, which pene- 


As we look through the medium of his | 
etic vision, everything seems suffused wit 
a gentle light which strangely responds 
our finer, deeper and more mysterious fecl- 
ings. _ In the presence of his pure and beau- 
tiful thoughts, his chaste imagery, and tlie 
delicate texture of his poetic sensibility, the 
tumult of passion is hushed, the little things 
of life shrink into their natural insigniti- 
cance, a sense of peacefulness possesses ts, 
and we move on, as it were, to the delicious 
music of a well adjusted harmony which 


| Causes us forget temporarily the stern 
work of the great masters of song than | ae oe ee ee P y : 


realities of modern life and the exacting 
nature of the conditions by which we are 


It is perhaps true that Wordsworth’s suc- 


In it, | C&S in diffusing, through his poetry, a sweet 


tranquillizing power, is largely due to the 
assistance rendered him by his sister, in 
whom the poetic element was so strong|y 
developed as to warrant the remark th: 
her disposition resembled his “with sun 
It is quite poss! 
ble to admit that the perfect harmony be- 
tween these two kindred spirits serves but 
to illustrate how truly 


“* The eternal womanly draws us on.” 


And yet we turn very properly to Word 
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“It is beautiful ; 
And if a man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, 
He would so love it that in his death hour 
Its image would survive among his thoughts.” 


worth as the poet who in this century first | stows upon the weary modern world an in- 
lifted the veil of materialism from Nature’s | fluence which 

lace, revealing anew her true beauty, and ‘ Gentlier on the spirit lies 

illuminating her countenance with the sweet Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.” 
expression of a mother’s smile, as she be- By the exquisite touch of his serenity 
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and harmony, no less than by his sanctifi- With the delicate softness of gently fal|- 
cation of Nature and her peaceful moods, ing snow he removes the film from our eyes, 
he has set in motion a circle of influences and enables us to see, as we could not hav 
which, falling on our drooping souls like seen without him, the advantages of that 
the refreshing dew, sends forth the exhala- | intellectual equipoise which places at i's 
tion of a perfume rich with promise, and | true value, a serene nearness to the hear 
laden with a sweetness of Nature. 


“that softer falls 


Than petals from blown roses on the grass.” HENRY C. PEDDER 


i 


SYMPATHY. 


In sorrow once there came to me 
Two friends to proffer sympathy. 


One pressed warm dewy lips on mine, 
And quoted from the word divine: 


Wiped the hot tear-drops from my eye 
And gave my sore heart sigh for sigh: 


Told me of pain he had outgrown— 
Pain that was equal to my own, 


And left me with a tender touch 
That should have comforted me much. 


But still my sorrow was no less 

For all his loving graciousness. 
The other only pressed my hand ; 
Within his eyes the tears did stand. 


He said no word, but laid a rare 
Bunch of sweet flowers beside my chair ; 


And closely held my hand the while 
He cheered my sad gloom with his smile. 


And ere he went he sang a song 
That I had known and loved for long. 


And then he clasped my hand again 
With the same look that shares a pain. 


And when he went I laid my head 
Down, and was glad and comforted. 


What was the difference, can you tell ? 
I loved my friends, alike and well; 


I loved them both alike, and yet 
The one’s warm kiss I could forget, 


The other’s hand-clasp I could feel 
For hours through all my being steal. 


Each shared my sorrow, yet to me 
One brought but love, one sympathy. 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





THOMAS CARLYLE 


AND HIS 


INFLUENCE ON THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THINK I can understand and appreci- 
ate the circumstances in which Carlyle 
was reared, and which helped to form his 
character and style of writing—it being al- 
ways allowed that he was born with a pretty 
independent and stubborn nature of his 


own. In my early years I was in a position 


to become acquainted with the state of so- 


ciety—now passing away—in the southern 
lowlands of Scotland, in which he and, I 
may add, Robert Burns were brought up. 
In my boyhood I drank—* touching the 
cup to pass it by "—with men who had got 
drunk with Burns, having been born on the 
same stream with him—The “banks and 
braes 0’ bonnie Doon.” I am a native of 


Ayrshire, a county immediately joining 
Dumfriesshire, in which Carlyle was born; 
I was only sixteen years younger than he, 


and only a little higher in the social scale. 
In my boyhood I spoke the same lowland 


Scotch; and I was acquainted with several | 


people who knew him at college and in 
his later life. In the garrulity of old age, 
as his rough-hewn but decided figure stands 


before me, I am tempted to speak of him | 


to a younger generation, living in very dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

As I may have occasion to say some 
things depreciatory of him, I feel bound to 


begin with stating my conviction, founded | 


on evidence, that he was a true and genuine 
man. He was a most devoted son and 
loved his family and friends—yes, including 
his wife, whom he loved dearly, though he 
was brought up in a state of society in 
which the display of intensity and delicacy 
of affection toward the members of one’s 
family was regarded as affectation. It was 
taken for granted that we loved them, and 
hence there was no need of showing it 
to them or others, which was reckoned a 
French and hypocritical fashion. Reared 
in a stern but loving moral home, des- 
tined by his parents to the Gospel ministry 
and self-devoted to literature, he was kept 


free from those vices (better, with Carlyle, 
call things by their proper names) into 
which the youthful Burns was led when a 
flax-dresser in Irvine. He was recognized 
by all as a thoroughly honest and indepen- 
dent man, avoiding debt, even when hard 
pressed ; not disposed to ask favors of any- 
one, and allowing no one to lead him or 
sway his judgment. These are supposed 
to be commonplace, but they are high vir- 
tues. He was naturally cross-tempered and 
the victim of constant dyspepsia, and so, as 
his mother expressed it, became “ gey ill to 
live wi.” Brought up ina religious home, 
and in connection with an upright but 
strict sect, he never, I fear, submitted to 
any of those severe truths which were fitted 
to subdue his self-righteousness. Giving 
himself up to literature (and not theology), 
he became absorbed in his work, labored 
hard in it, and had no taste or temper left 
for the amenities of life or works of patriot- 


| ism or philanthropy. 


He was always glad to talk Scotch when 
he met with a countryman. A friend of 
mine, a Scotchman, occasionally joined him 
as he walked from London to Chelsea, and 


| one day got from him a graphic account of 


what led him to write his “ Cromwell.” 
“My mither ay argued that one who 
prayed as Cromwell did must have been a 
gude man. But whan I began to inquire 
what ithers thocht of him, I fand everybody 
against him. The Tories, of coorse, hated 
him, as he had upturned settled govern- 
ment. Even the Whigs were against him, 
as he carried things too far. We could not 
expect churchmen to like a leader of the 
sectaries. Even dissenters were afraid to 
stand by him. They have heaped filth on 
him, heap upon heap, thirty feet high. But 
I determined to go through it a’, and as 
I dug I came upon him and found there 
the face of a man. I have shown that my 
mither was richt and the haill warld wrang.” 
His admirers call him a philosopher, and 
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others describe him as “the grim old dys- 
peptic philosopher.” Whatever he was, 
better or worse, he was not a philosopher. 
The epithet is a considerably loose one, but 
can scarcely be applied in any sense to the 
man of Ecclefechan, of Craigenputtock and 
of Chelsea. Philosophy is supposed to in- 
quire into first principles and lay the foun- 
dations of knowledge. Carlyle did not af- 
fect that. He was contented to get catches 
of men and measures and to make shrewd 
guesses as to things as they are. No doubt 
he became considerably indebted to the 
philosophy of Germany—more than to that 
of Scotland; but the influence came to him 
indirectly, and by reflection from his liter- 
ary masters, such as Goethe, who felt the 
power of the idealism of Kant. He never 
accepted any creed, and did not believe in 
a possibility of system in thinking. His 
remarks are loose stones capable of being 
used by others in building, but not con- 
structed by himself into an edifice. If he 
had sought to formulate his thoughts, the 
product would have been a curious con- 
glomerate or pudding-stone. It will beat 
his admirers to form a Carlyle creed, and 
if they do, they will not believe it —they 
would be choked in the swallowing of it. 
More frequently he has been called a 
prophet and they compare him to the old 
Hebrew seers with whom his mother made 
him familiar. Scripturally, a prophet is one 
who reveals the will of God. Carlyle did 
not just profess this: he was to a large ex- 
tent his own god, and revealed himself in 
preference to any other, and I am not sure 
that his will was always in accordance with 
the will of God. I seriously doubt whether 
his opinions of men and measures were not 
often the issue of dyspepsia and an overflow 
of bile rather than of divine inspiration. In 
popular language a prophet is one who fore- 
tells events. Now. Carlyle has very strong 
and often true views of the past and pres- 
ent. But I do not recollect in all his writ- 
ings and reported conversations of a sin- 
gle sagacious forecast, such as some great 
men present to us, of the future as argued 
from causes now in operation. In order to 
make him a prophet you must give the 
phrase a new signification to suit it to what 
men now believe in. I rather think that he 
is regarded by some of his admirers as a 
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prophet because he utters his opinions au- 
thoritatively. He does not condescend to 
reason with you. You must take his asser- 
tions on hearing them and on his dictation. 
It is not, “thus saith the Lord,” as with the 
old prophets, but “thus saith Thomas Car- 
lyle,”” which makes a considerable differen: 
between him and Isaiah. Unfortunat 
the young men who claim him as a prop! 
do not follow him, but imitate him in se: k- 
ing to become prophets themselves, and (o 
not agree with him or with one another. 
Some give him a kind of inspiration, the 
only inspiration they admit; but they be- 
lieve their own inspirations not his. 
Thomas was destined by his parents for 
the ministry of the dissenting Burgher 
Church, but went over to the Established 
Church and became a student of the |i- 
vinity Hall, in Edinburgh. The end of 
career there was told me by the Rev. 
Paul (nephew of Sir Henry Moncrieff), 
was a fellow student of him and Irving. At 
that time, students, by taking a six years’ 
course instead of a four, could remain at 
their homes and employments and come up 
once a year and engage for a week or two 


who 


in some exercises with their professors. 
Carlyle took advantage of this and prola- 
bly never had a very systematic training in 
theology of any kind. Keeping his school 
in Fifeshire he came up to Edinburgh to 


read asermon. He insisted on having his 
discourse delivered immediately, which the 
professor’s other engagements did not ad- 
mit of, whereupon the youth announced 
solemnly and emphatically that before |iis 
teacher heard from him again the ocean 
would roll between them. So exit Thomas 
Carlyle from the Divinity Hall of Edin- 
burgh! His fellow students, who did not 
know what to make of the odd youth and 
wondered at him, disputed as to what he 
could mean by the intervening ocean — «s 
to whether he proposed as Burns had don 
to go to America, or whether with his usta! 
exaggeration he simply referred to the nine- 
miles-broad Frith of Forth which roll 
between Edinburgh and Fifeshire. 1 
truth is, that like Jamie Thomson, the po 
who in the previous century left the Divi::- 
ity Hall because his professor charged |:'s 
discourse with bombast, he had a great 
taste for literature than theology. 
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We have henceforth to view him as dis- 
satisfied with the religion of his country ; 

ieed, with every form of religion—in fact 

ith Christianity itself, and, above all, with 

imself. He proclaimed his unsettled state 
in one of his most characteristic works, the 
“Sartor Resartus,” which had great diffi- 
culty in getting a publisher, but which, 
when it came out, was received with a 
shout of acclamation by all who were not 
at one with the religion of the day, most 
of them because they disliked a holy God 
and all religion. But Carlyle did not wish 
to part with all religion or to quarrel with 
religion itself. He gave up the Bible as 
not altogether to his liking, but knew full 
well that the religion of Christ contained 
the deepest truths, and that no other reli- 
gion was worthy of being looked at for a 
moment. He saw how void the heart 
would be, and how wretched a country 
would be, without faith, and delights to 
place the insincere and infidel Voltaire in 
ridiculous attitudes. Once and again he 
talks of the need of conversion, and had a 
kind of corversion and repentance in his 
own experience. He certainly cut down 
the branches and leaves and flowers of 
the tree, but he kept roots, somewhat bare, 
deep down in the soil, expecting them to 
grow—he could not say how or when. He 
certainly had no inclination toward Unita- 
rianism or any kind of rationalism, for he 
delighted to lose himself in the mysteries 
of faith, and he had shrewdness to see that 
human reason cannot construct a reason- 
able religion. He thought that Darwin 
had no great depth of thought when he 
did not see the essential distinction be- 
tween man and brute. I believe he would 
have scorned the so-called higher criticism 
that has risen since his day, in supposing 
that grammatical criticism could outweigh 
the evidence supplied by the grand truths 
revealed in the Bible. 

But the question is asked by everybody, 
How much did he give up of so-called re- 
ligion, and how much did he retain? I 
am convinced that Carlyle himself could 
not have answered this question, and that 
he was terribly distracted with it. I am 
sure that no one could gather an answer 
from his remains. He wished to persuade 
his mother, a woman of simple but devoted 


piety, and who was anxious about her son’s 
evident change of view, that his advanced 
opinions were the same as she held and 
which she had taught him, only in a differ- 
ent form. But, in fact, the life of the moth- 
er’s religion was crushed in the form in 
which the son put it, and became as differ- 
ent from what sustained her as the bones in 
our museums are from the living animals. 
He talks now of “the eternities,” “the in- 
finitudes,” “the realities,” ‘the moralities,” 
“the idealities,” just as in a later age Mat- 
thew Arnold speaks of “sweetness and light” 
and of ‘ making for righteousness,” phrases 
equally inane. These are, at best, abstrac- 
tions not filling or satisfying the heart. A 
younger set of men, their true offspring, 
have sprung up among us and advancing 
in the same direction have scattered and 
dissipated the empty truth retained in these 
generalities. Those who give up Christ 
find that they have to give up God and that 
they have no sustaining morality, no peace 
or hope of immortality. 

Upward of twenty years ago I had a call 
at my house in Belfast, Ireland, trom a 
young nobleman, with whom I was at that 
time intimate, and. who has since risen to 
eminence as a statesman—Earl Dufferin— 
who introduced to me his friend Lord Ash- 
burton, who took me aside and said: “ You 
know that I have lately lost my dear wife, 
who was a great friend of Mr. Carlyle’s, and 
I have applied to him to tell me what I 
should do to have peace and make me what 
I should be. On my doing so he simply 
bade me read ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ I did so, 
and not finding there anything fitted to 
improve me I went back to him, asking 
what lesson he meant me to gather from 
the book, and he said, ‘Read “ Wilhelm 
Meister” a second time.’ Now, I have done 
so earnestly, but I confess I am unable to 
find anything there to meet my anxiety, and 
I would like you to explain what Mr. Car- 
lyle can mean.” I told him I was not the 
man to explain Carlyle’s meaning, if indeed 
he had any meaning that could be defined. 
I said to him that neither Goethe nor Car- 
lyle, though men of great literary genius, 
could supply the balm which his spirit 
needed. I remarked that Goethe’s work 
contained much that was sensual, and I 
did my best to point out a better way. I 
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do not know the issue, but I got an eager 
listener. 

But I wish specially to call attention to 
a topic which has not been discussed in the 
journals, and that is the influence which 
Carlyle has had on English style. I attach 
greater importance to this than most people 
do; I regard it as the greatest good he has 
done to the race. 

English literature, though as a whole 
characterized by originality and indepen- 
dence, especially in its greatest author, 
Shakespeare, has been constantly modified 
by foreign influence. I do not enter upon 
the inquiry, how much our very earliest 
English literature owed to the old French 
or Provengal tales and songs? From the 
time of Spenser down to the time of Mil- 
ton, the Italian joined with the classical 
languages in giving a tone to our litera- 
ture. Every one knows that from the time 
of Charles II., and especially among the 
wits of Queen Anne, the great French writ- 
ers were the models both in poetry and 
prose. Fora hundred years and more our 
tongue was losing its clumsiness, and I may 
add a good deal of its strength, but was 


gaining by French fashion, clearness, ease, 


polish and politeness. The great Scottish 
prose writers, such as Hume, and Adam 
Smith, and Blair, and Robertson, and Du- 
gald Stewart, down to Francis Jeffrey and 
even Scott, wrote in this style. Sentences 
were becoming shorter than in the previous 
century, and all harsh and even robust 
phrases, even though picturesque and gra- 
phic, were avoided as being vulgar. This 
was the age when the pebbles were round- 
ed. But after the French Revolution in 
the end of the last century, and in the first 
quarter of this, a reaction was setting in, 
especially in poetry, in that of Cowper, of 
Wordsworth and Byron, who followed no 
French models. It was necessary that prose 
should follow, and we have the massiveness 
of Brougham, pile upon pile, and the grand 
amplifications of Chalmers, rolling on like 
a great river and carrying us with it. In 
the last century they were doing the same 
in literature as in agriculture, when they 
were hewing down forests, blasting rocks 
and leveling prominences; but now, in this 
century, there is a counter-reaction, and 
people are planting trees and protecting 


woods and wilds and waterfalls, that they 
may have natural scenery. The le: der 
and exemplar in this reaction is Thom: 
Carlyle. He has left us plenty of r 
and ravines in his landscape. Last cent 
literature was apologetic. We have hexrc 
of the preacher who began: “I am sorr: 
be under the necessity of saying it, I beg 
your pardons, but you will allow me t 
you are sinners.” Elegant writers when 
were about to utter a hard saying pref: 
with “as it were,” Carlyle said “ it is 
They said “ with your leave;” Carlyle did j 
“with or without your leave.” They o 
sacrificed strength to elegance. Carlyle 
could say an elegant thing, but abov: 
he delighted to show his power, which was 
at times convulsive. He always called //2ch 
black; perhaps he did not always call 27te 
white. 

Down to the time he entered college, 
lyle spoke lowland Scotch, which had cv: 
to differ widely from the English. I: 
time of Elizabeth of England and Ma: 
Scotland, the two tongues, so far as 
were employed in writing, were muc! 
same. For my part, on reading the let 
of the statesmen of the two queens | 
that I cannot distinguish between t 
styles. But in the ages that followed, 
two tongues came to differ in pronu: 
tion, in words, in spelling and in idioms. 
The Scotch is not so courtly, for the « 
had been removed with James VI. of 
land to London where he became Jams 
of England. It has not had a like s 
of great writers as the English to culti 
it. But it has some peculiarities of its « 
which embody and reflect the charact: 
the people. These are specially manife 
in its proverbs, which are not surpassed 
cept by those attributed to Solomon—w! 
latter were long retained, I may mention. as 
a school-book in Scotland. They are 
of wise saws, of shrewd observations of 
heart and character and of deep insight 
human nature. The repeating of them : 
the apt quotation long continued a fa‘ 
ite pastime among the Scottish peasa! 
by the fireside on the winter even 
“Homely” in Scotch means homelik: 
believe in America it means ugly), and ti: 'r 
language is homely in the Scotch se! 
coming home to the heart and experie: ¢ 
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The proverbs and the wise sayings are par- 
ticularly shrewd and happy in seizing and 
expressing the weakness of human nature. 
‘They have not much wit, but a vast amount 
of quiet humor. I have often felt, and I do 
now confess, that they are sadly deficient in 
noble sentiments fitted to elevate the mind. 
Carlyle’s writings have all these character- 
istics. 
earlier years and continued to do so in Lon- 
don, and down to the last, when he could 
meet with a Scotchman. 

He early learned German and became at- 
tached to that language and its literature. 
There are far stronger affinities between 
the Scotch and German than between the 
English and German. No Englishman can 
pronounce the sounds indicated by ch and 
gh, can you, for example, utter the word 
Auchtermuchty. Carlyle did undoubtedly 
master the English language, and wrote 
rather good English of the commonplace 
kind in Dr. Brewster’s Excyclopedia and 
the Edinburgh Review, but did not succeed 
in drawing much attention to his writings. 
But following his native taste and early 
training he introduced a large infusion of 
Scotch and German into his English style, 
his strong intellect giving a unity to the 
whole, and at last he had the courage to 
use the composite in his published writ- 
ings. 
future literary destiny were finally deter- 
mined, when he, who had been received 
rather coldly by the great writers of his 
own country, got the flattering letter, with 
the graceful gift to his wife, from Goethe: 
he was ridiculed by some—by purists, by 
tories and anglified churchmen; but he 
was hailed by others as a reformer, and 
as introducing a new era in the history of 
English style. A great many young men, 
belonging to various classes, who learned to 
write in the quarter of a century after 1830 
—the era of the second French Revolution 
and of the Reform Bill in England, and 
of the rise of a new spirit in Church and 
State—were “ bitten ” by him, and his rabies 
came out in their writings. Some made 
themselves ridiculous by aping him. This 
was the case, for instance, with David Mas- 
son in his earlier writings—he now uses a 
manly style. I had occasion on a public 
mission to pass through several of the old 


| and graphic energy to their articles. 


Carlyle spoke this language in his | 


This direction of the stream, and his | 
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non-conforming districts of England in 
1844, and I found a number of the young 
dissenting ministers laboring to say strong 
and paradoxical things @ /a Carlyle. Young 
journalists adopted the style to give point 
The 
younger American writers, especially Uni- 
tarians in Boston, drew strongly toward the 
new and fresh style of thought and lan- 
guage. Emerson was glad to be able to 
lean on the stronger man, as the flexible 
vine catches hold of the firmer tree. Other 
forces were working to produce the same 
end. Through the admiration of Goethe 
and Schiller, and I may add Kant, there 
would have been a Teutonic invasion of 
thought and language into England, like 
that of the Goths into the Roman Empire, 
though Carlyle had never lived or written. 
But this Scotchman opened the way and 
guided the host. And now his influence 
may be seen everywhere in the pith he has 
imparted to our speech, in the directness 
which avoids all circumlocution, in the 
power of illuminating objects by a single 
electric spark, and of picturing a whole 
scene by a single epithet. Ruskin and 
Froude, who are certainly great masters 
of style, have publicly acknowledged that 
they could not have written as they have 
done unless they had come under the fas- 
cination of Carlyle—powerful as that of the 
serpent. 

Carlyle had friends in his youth and wor- 
shipers in his old age. One rather won- 
ders that so gnarled an oak should have at- 
tracted such devotion, as that of Lady Ash- 
burton for instance, but we can understand 
this when we remember how grotesque are 
the idols to which the heathens pay wor- 
ship. When alive, young men of literary 
ambition were fond of waiting upon him. A 
friend of mine who has since risen to emi- 


nence in essays and journalism was irresisti- 


bly drawn down to Chelsea on the occasion 
of his first visit to London. To his great 
disappointment Carlyle was not at home, 
but he waited on Mrs. Carlyle, expressing 
a wish to see something characteristic. She 
pointed to a pair of boots, adding that he 
had just gone out and that it was as well 
he had not met her husband, for “he was 
in a very bad temper.” Young Americans 
freely indulged in the habit by which they 
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make themselves ridiculous in Europe, by 
waiting upon him, that they might report 
when they came back that they had seen 
the lion, in a tame or savage humor. Since 
his death he has been dissected by more 


journalistic anatomists than any other au- | 


thor since Byron. ‘ 

He will live in English literature. Peo- 
ple will turn to his works and to Froude’s 
life of him as they do to Boswell’s Johnson 
to see the bear performing. He will not be 
consulted as a philosopher or believed in 
as a prophet, but thinking minds will have 
thoughts stirred up within them as they 
follow his thinking. 
those critics who blame Mr. 


and of Jane Welsh’s letters. By these we 
have a fuller portrait of him, and of his 
craggy character, standing up like a prom- 


ontory, than of almost any other author. I | 


do believe that, while he did not just pro- 
pose it, the honest man was quite willing 
that Froude should, if he saw fit, lay bare 
his faults, which he deplored, especially the 


deficiency which the absorbed man was | 
| tombstone; if there is not I suggest that it 


guilty of in a want of sympathizing delica- 
cy toward his wife, who had made such sac- 


rifices for him and whom he sincerely loved. | 


I do not believe that the supposed prophet 
ever saw far into the future, but he did ex- 
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I cannot agree with | 
Froude for | 
publishing so much of his autobiography 


hibit the past and the present in a lurid 
light. His “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” now 
little read, is perhaps his most characteris- 
tic work. It is to be read simply as a cari- 
cature of his time, as we read the satires of 
Juvenal or of Pope. His power of hearty 


| declamation, in fact of scolding, has never 
been surpassed. 


In his papers on Downing 
Street and the Stump Orator, his diatribes 
against the English Government, Pariia- 
ment, Popular Election, the Wisdom of 
Majorities and on windy talk as opposed 
to work, make our blood curdle. But | 
have often thought that Carlyle himself was 
the typical talker. Talk he could certainiy, 
and to the purpose, but I cannot remember 
of his executing or even proposing, still |ess 
of carrying out, a single practical measure 
fitted to benefit his species. I believe he 
unsettled the faith of some young men who 
admired him; but he did not mean it; and 
believing only in Force and not in Love, he 
had no counteracting attraction (I believe 
he often regretted it) to fill the void he 
made and replace what he displaced. I for- 
get whether there is an inscription on his 


be there carved : 


““HERE LIES ONE WHO GAVE FORCE TO THE EN«.IsH 
TONGUE.” 


JAMES McCosu. 


THE EVERGREENS. 


We watch far lovelier lives than ours— 
The sun-fed fruits, the brilliant flowers 


The summer grain—an affluent sight ! 
The woodland blossoms red and white,— 


And when the leaves are dim and old 
Autumn’s rare recompense of gold! 


All growths that gladden field and wood, 
By us are rightly understood ; 


For are they not our kindred, though 
They perish in the frost and snow? 


We watch their fleeting joys and fears— 
We who outlive the lapse of years, 


To front old Winter’s frowning gloom, 
With potent prophecies of bloom ! 


We are the vassals of the Spring 
Whose sacred promises we bring 


To make Earth’s bosom less forlorn, 


Through faith in foliage yet unborn, 


WILut1AM H. HAynr. 
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NE morning, in the latter part of July, 
a lady chanced to emerge from the | 
hali-doorway of a boarding-house in New- | 
port, and stand upon its broad piazza, look- | 
ing about her with that air of unconscious | 
briskness which a sense of novel surround- 
ings and a recent cup of good coffee will 
usually conspire to produce. 

The name of this lady was Mrs. Romilly 
—or Elizabeth Cleeve Romilly, as the world 
had long ago got into the habit of calling 
her. It cannot be said that this familiar 
yet august title implied actual fame ; a cer- 
tain sharp notoriety had, indeed, at one 
time belonged to it; it had rung disagree- | 
ably in the ears of many men, twenty years | 
ago, when for a woman to “take the plat- | 
form” roused hotter disclaimers than now, | 
and any active feminine participation in | 
public reformatory questions would wring | 
from some cleanly male lips that sort of | 
criticism which passes the bounds of even 
insolent disparagement. Mrs. Romilly had 
been a zealot, in her day, and a very hot 
one. In not a few conventional households 
her name had been cited with derision and 
contempt; she had been pointed to as a 
brazen image of vulgarity and immodesty ; 
she had been drawn by roguish caricaturists | 
in a hundred varieties of amazonian cos- | 
tume; her convictions had been denounced | 
as braggadocio ; her headstrong courage had 
been declared cheap ostentation ; her reso- 
lute teachings had been termed antic im- | 
morality. Journalism had written of her | 
in acrid ink and with a barbed pen. Once, | 
at the end of a lecture in a distant Western 
town, she had narrowly escaped personal 
assault from two or three virtue-maddened | 
matrons. The final result of it all had been | 
disheartenment, though never intimidation. 
Slowly, and with that grudging surrender | 
of vantage which is given only by intrepid 
self-believers, she withdrew from the con- 
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test. Her indomitable spirit remained un- 
broken. It was no loss of nerve that had 
made her retreat. It was rather a sense 
of the mighty inequality between her own 
determination, however flinchless, and the 
task she had so self-reliantly attempted. In 
the morning of life, with the blood at swift 
flow through her veins, with a warm phi- 
lanthropy forever cheering her like some 
magic elixir, it had not been hard to think 
that a right of conquest was the sure talis- 
man of victory. But now her physical 
forces, though still fine, had lost the first 
electric freshness of their vitality. Her ca- 
pable intellect had grown cooler; she per- 
ceived that the world had its own way of 
destroying its own wrongs, and that a very 
ardent protomartyr has often been well at 
the rear of a great beneficial movement. 
The successful iconoclast is rarely in ad- 
vance of his time. It is the supporters 


| flocking round a standard who best make 


a rebel battle-cry scare the oppressor. 

This large-hearted and noble-minded wo- 
man retired into private life with a silent 
acknowledgment that she had striven to 
pluck unripe fruit, to reap an immature har- 
vest. But her retirement involved, after 
all, no momentous effort. Some of the 
dire foes who had denied her a single wo- 
manly grace would have been amazed to 
see her fondling fingers twine themselves 
in the curls of her little daughter, then but 
a year or two old, or witness the devoted 
vigils that duty now called upon her new 
leisure to hold at the bedside of a young 
husband, seized in full health with an acute 
consumption of terrible brevity. The truth 
was, she had always possessed a nature of 
the sweetest domestic sympathies. She had 
been a New England girl, the child of a 
college professor, from whom she had in- 


| herited her remarkable brain and her large 


scholarly aptitude. At three and twenty, 
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an extremely amiable and charming young 
man, then about to be graduated from the 
neighboring college, asked her to marry 
him, and Elizabeth gave her answer with 
slight hesitation. Frank Romilly was her 
opposite in nearly everything, but he had 
won her heart, and still held it so securely 
when his untimely death occurred, seven 
years after their marriage, that the loss 
dealt her an irreparable blow. He had 
been buoyant, superficial, genial, and per- 
haps not a little faulty. But Elizabeth, 
with her gravity, her reflectiveness, her 
Greek, and her budding “theories,” had 
found in him delightful relaxation and 
abiding charms of companionship. Rom- 
illy had inherited a comfortable fortune, 
which luckily permitted him to ambuscade 
his native indolence behind the pretense 
of administering law. Ina social sense he 
had suffered from what public opinion held 
as his wife’s atrocious foibles. But he had 
been perfectly willing to suffer. He had 
never moved in any superfine circle of na- 
bobs and notabilities; neither birth nor in- 
clination had drifted him thither. Hence 
the ostracism resultant from his wife’s al- 


leged misdeeds did not saddle him with a 


very cumbrous burden. He bore it quite 
gracefully and lightsomely, as he bore near- 
ly everything. He thought Elizabeth su- 
perb, and believed that she was going to 
shake society to its foundations. He in- 
tended to be present at the shaking. He 
did not precisely understand what all her 
glorious tumult was about, but he would 
make the most vehement defense of its 
grand motives. Now and then he defend- 
ed it with something more than flighty 
verbiage ; he became sternly, even chival- 
rously angry. He was a man of muscu- 
lar prowess and excellent piuck ; this fact 
transpired, as such facts have a trick of 
doing where a capable biceps coexists with 
much quiet courage. But he was very rare- 
ly called upon to championize his wife. 
People treated him coolly, or furtively cut 
him, instead. Then had come his pitiable 


and premature death, happening just at the | 
time when his beloved Elizabeth had folded | 


her far-soaring pinions and concluded that, 
after all, there were heights too dizzy and 


precarious for even their dauntless aspira- 


tions. 


Many years had passed since then. Mrs, 
Romilly’s widowhood had been a term of 
repose from all disputatious or polemic 
courses. But she looked back upon her 
hostile past with slight repentant feeling, 
She had made not a few sincere and last- 
ing friends during her strenuous crusade, 
These had recognized her, had given her 
their hand-clasps, had smiled disdain at 
the slanders assailing her. She continued 
to enjoy their friendship, though 
through the medium of correspondence 
than personal intercourse, since they dwelt, 
for the most part, in remote towns and 
cities. 

Meanwhile she had seen important chang- 
es in the development of society, and noted 
them with vigilant, deliberative eyes. As 
her mental vision swept back through a 
decade and more, it discerned, in one com- 
prehensive coup d’ez/, the magnificent ener- 


more 


| getic push of radical thought, and realized 


the steadfast though tardy way in which 
her century was justifying the audacities 
of her youth. A few former tenets now 
wore for her calmed spirit lamentable raw- 
ness; she both regretted and abjured them. 
But in the main she was exempt from re- 
morseful visitations. She had been fiery 
and defiant, yet always true to a lofty ideal. 
Her mistakes had been those of sincerity 
alone. The world now not only admitted 
this, but clad its admission in distinctly 
handsome terms. Ridicule, disrespect, cal- 
umny, no longer shot at her a single shaft. 
She had outlived all that; a new genera- 
tion was supplanting the old; tolerance and 
liberality had begun to set her deeds in their 
proper light before men. Massive prejudice 
still existed; she saw it in its full, burly 
bulk, and deplored it with a gentle, digni- 
fied sorrow. At the same time she felt 
that the air of the age had cleared wonder- 


| fully, so to speak; in religion, in morality, 


in charitable administration, there seemed 
to her a precious and thrifty enlighten- 
ment. Her imperishable optimism rejoiced 
and exulted. The recent ethical writers 
won her cordial and prompt recognition. 
She regarded them with something of the 
enthusiasm which an astronomer may feel 
when his glass has set its searching disk 
upon a new star. 

If she had been gifted with the art of 
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expressing her thoughts through the pen, 
these more tranquil years would have wed- | 
ded their peace to a sturdy literary diligence. | 
But her books remained always unwritten ; 
their pages and binding were of the imma- 
terial sort; they were the melody of her 
earnest voice, the enchanting candor of her 
vaze. A few trusted friends had felt the 
eloquence of both. They sat devoutly at 
her feet, and spoke of her as the rapt dis- 
ciple speaks of his revered master. 

Since her husband’s death she had lived 
in seclusion and privacy, not shunning her 
fellows, yet rarely seeking them. Her 
daughter, Leah, had grown up under her 
devoted tutelage. This young girl, now in 
her eighteenth year, had never known any 
teacher save her mother. They had come 
to Newport, this summer, chiefly because 
Mrs. Romilly’s habits of study and mental 
application had induced a distressing sleep- 
lessness which threatened to grow chronic. 
Her general health continued good ; it was 
only that her taxed nerves had sounded a 
first note of alarm, which she was sensible 
‘enough to heed and obey. 

She looked a very lovely and stately lady 
as she stood, now, upon the sunlit piazza, 
where an arch of twinkling and restless 
vine-leaves, just over her head, put all its 
emerald vivacity in pleasant contrast with 
her serene repose of posture and visage. 
In earlier days she had been beautiful, and 
now that her rippled hair had become a 
frosty gray and her straight-chiseled, clas- 
sic face had replaced its young bloom by 
a warm-tinted, healthful paleness, she was 
undoubtedly beautiful still. Her eyes, of a 
rich, translucent hazel, had dimmed their 
natural brightness with persistent reading, 
but in the smile that so often sought her 
fresh, firm lips you seemed to see the lost | 
light of the eyes reproduced, as though | 
some kind of tender theft retained it there. 

She had been counseled by her physician, 
a few days ago, to renounce all but the 
lightest books during her Newport sojourn ; 
yet already this enforced abstinence had 
begun to grow irksome. They had arrived 
at the famed watering-place yesterday, to 
find it in a blur of whitish fog, but this 
morning some delicious besom of sunshine 
had brushed all damp vapors away from 
sky and earth. Such enlivenment was very 
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gladdening to Mrs. Romilly; the change of 
air had already told upon her; she had 
passed a night of refreshing sleep, and now 
the windy brilliance of nature promised 
her an exhilaration that must go far to- 
ward making her bear resignedly the new 
yoke of intellectual idleness. 

“This is a mighty improvement,” soon 
said a clear voice in the doorway. At once 
the lady turned, meeting her daughter, 
Leah, and they presently fell into a little 
walk up and down the piazza, with inter- 
linked arms, as two women on terms of 
close intimacy will so often do when they 
have lighted among people to whom both 
are strangers. But as yet the piazza re- 
mained vacant of all other boarders save 
themselves. 

“The fogs here are almost historical, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Romilly, while she and 
Leah thus walked. “Or, in any case, they 
are full of the dignity of tradition. It will 
never do to treat them disrespectfully in the 
hearing of old residents, you know.” 

Leah laughed. She had a way of laugh- 
ing without the least hint of a smile. She 
was so unlike her mother in appearance 
that their kinship had struck some observ- 
ers as incredible. To the mother Leah was 
wondrously like her dead husband. The re- 
semblance was at times so appealing that it 
roused in hera pensive amusement. Leah 
had a tall, supple figure, which she liked to 
clothe in garments of modish taste; she 
had revolutionized her mother’s costumes 
three or four years ago, and superintended 
all purchases of Mrs. Romilly’s apparel with 
a dainty tyranny to which the elder lady 
yielded in kindly despair. She would in- 
sist that Leah made her quite too smart; 
but these gentle protests were treated with 
an amiable disdain. It cannot be said that 
Leah Romilly passed for amiable with her 
few friends; she had by no means her fa- 
ther’s nature. Girls of her own age were a 
little repelled by her; she struck them as 
indifferent and imperious ; she appeared al- 
ways to be regarding them from a height, a 
distance If they did not dislike her, they 
seldom told her their secrets or treated her 
with unreserved freedom. They thought 
her unsympathetic, but they admired her, 
notwithstanding—and perhaps with covert 
belief, in some cases, that she withheld her 
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sympathy because of a very solid self-es- 
teem. This air of superiority did not seem 
out of place in Leah. It even became her, 
as its cool tint becomes the lily, or its mul- 


tiplex depth the rose. She was rare and | 


elegant ; this went without saying. You 
might as well have denied its symmetry to 
a swan as rarity to so high-bred a creature, 
with her light-stepping grace of carriage, 
her small, shapely head overfolded in shin- 
ing breadths of blonde-hair, her delicate- 


featured face of cameo-like profile, her nut- | 


brown eyes of golden lashes, her slender 
throat, full of flexible curves. 

She had met very few men, either young 
or old. With the former she was usually 


grand to a degree of actual impertinence, | 


and apt to comment upon them afterward 


with a bitter wit whose scorn pained her | 
Mrs. Romilly could never under- | 


mother. 
stand where Leah had got her turn for 
satire. She had been quick, though indo- 
lent, in all educational matters; she mas- 


tered knowledge easily, but with none of | 
the scholar’s treasuring and retentive en- | 
In truth, her mother, who knew | 


joyment. 
her best, had never been sure of anything 
that she especially enjoyed or loved, though 
sure of many things that she held in fa- 
tigued disrelish, and many more that she 
viewed with an impatient irony. She had 
never been able to place her fond, maternal 
hand on just the spot where Leah’s heart 
lay ; she had never felt it beat; sometimes 
she would almost doubt if it beat at all. 


There seemed a virginal superciliousness | 


about the girl that would have shocked 
- and repulsed had it not been for her strong 
personal charms; she had no sooner made 
you disapprove of her than you somehow 
found yourself pardoning. 


coldness of a young Diana, white, swift, 
dazzling — and before the advent of En- 
dymion. 


“T shall be quite willing to respect the | 


fogs if they will only keep at a safe dis- 
tance,” said Leah, after the delivery of her 
characteristic smileless laugh. “Iam afraid 
that Mrs. Preen’s establishment contains 
enough excuse of another sort for down- 
right depression.” 

“I suppose you mean the people, Leah,” 
answered Mrs. Romilly, with a soft shake 


of her head. “It is so like you to mean 
and say hard things about our fellow-board- 
ers as soon as you have seen them.” 

“But I have also heard them,” returned 
Leah, lightly, “and so have you. What big 
draughts upon our interest and compassion 
those two spinster sisters are going to drew! 
—isn’t their name Semmes? They are so 
exactly alike that I shall always be in ig- 
norance which one has the weak chest and 





It was pride | 
and coldness, no doubt, but the pride and | 


which the neuralgia. Of course, when they 
are met in concert, as it were, we can al- 
ways know, for they appear to do nothing 


| except to pity the lungs of one and the 


head of the other... .’ 

“Leah, they are very sweet old ladies, I 
think,” murmured her mother, with placid 
reproach. 

“Then the dressy woman with the dog,” 
continued Leah. ‘“Can’t you hear it now?” 
she went on, as a sharp, thin bark resound- 
ed from inner regions. “It is so pleasant 
to see that miniature animal perch itself 
on Mrs. Dickerson’s lap and make hungry 
darts at her fork; you feel a nice exciting 
doubt as to whether it may not leap on 
your own plate the next minute.” 

“She is a very social person. 
| really like to know her better.” 
| “I am afraid that little terrier wouldn't 
| 


I should 


let you; I suspect that it keeps watch on 
the threshold of her affections. But, oh, 
what zs the name of the long, ghostly man, 


with white eyebrows and a lemon-colored 
| mustache ?” 
| “I don’t know, Leah.” 
“We shall soon discover. 
of nothing but drainage and pipes and sew- 
er-gas since we arrived. Did you notice? 


He has talked 


He is a malario-maniac? Is that good ety- 
mology? Well, you needn’t tell me, if it 
isn’t. He’s so amusing. I am sure he 
| thinks that the chances of poisoning him- 
self are nine out of ten every time he takes 
a swallow of water. He appears to be on 
very friendly terms with Dr. Pragley, the 
eminent divine from Brooklyn. Do you 
observe, by the way, mother, what a cleri- 
cal glare the divine gives you every now 
and then, from the corners of his black 
eyes? . It ought to be quite easy for any- 
body to become eminent, I should say, with 
that stupendous nose; it’s a sort of trium- 
phal arch. I suppose the great sentences 
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roll out under it, when he preaches, like a 
band of victorious soldiers.” 

“Leah!” reproved her mother, in almost 
a flurried whisper, “you must be more 
guarded! This is precisely the mood you 
indulged while we were abroad, two sum- | 
mers ago!” 

Leah looked askance at the doorway, 
which they had just passed. “Oh, I dare 
say it is written,” she answered, “that I am 
to set everybody in Mrs. Preen’s boarding- 
house by the ears. You meet such ridicu- 
lous people in boarding-houses. All the | 
normal part of creation in Newport, they 
say, occupies the cottages. I really begin | 
to think you were imprudent to bring me | 
here. I foresee the dawn of my own dread- | 
ful unpopularity.” 

Mrs. Romilly sighed. She was never so | 
complaisant, never so slightly individual, as | 
with her daughter. Women of one-third | 
her parts had made better mothers, after | 


all. It was now a good while ago since she | 


had accepted Leah’s flaws as irremediable; | 
the girl, just as she stood, was Mrs. Rom- | 
illy’s single instance of loving a fellow | 
creature without an effort toward the re- 


moval of manifest faults. 

“You court unpopularity,” she said, with 
a matter-of-course regret. “You take a 
morbid enjoyment in it.” 

“Oh, no; I see the nonsense in people— 
and sometimes worse than that. For ex- 
ample, this Dr. Pragley: I don’t doubt 
that he would like to shriek pietisms at 
you. You remember his tirades, full of big- 
otry and brimstone? Which newspaper is 
it that always bristles with them on Mon- 
day mornings?” 

“T have an idea that he is a sincere 
enough man, in his special way,” said Mrs. 
Romilly, with that quiet promptitude of re- 
sponse which showed her large-souled dis- 
interestedness. “If he is narrow, he is at 
least earnest. We too often mistake nar- 
rowness for hypocrisy, and I must remem- 
ber that my liberalism would be a hollow 
vaunt if it could not find in the former all 
struggling or thwarted growths of good- 
ness.” 

“Oh, I am not treating him from that 
point of view,” said Leah, as if all such 
high, wise charities were a thrice-told tale. | 
She did not speak with any flippant intona-. | 





| tion; she appeared simply to disregard her 


mother’s philosophy, not to condemn it. 
She had the air of inferring that it was too 
serious a subject for the gay, auroral buoy- 
ancy of the hour. «“I merely meant,” she 
finished, tossing her head with a light lan- 


| guor, “that Dr. Pragley, and all the rest of 
| them, are in horrible taste.” 


“You care too much for what is in good 
or bad taste, Leah,” said her mother. “You 


| persist in looking at people’s surfaces. This 


trait grows with you.” 


Leah patted her mother’s hand. Any 


| playful caress was unusual with her, and 


when given it always had an effect of se- 
vere condescension, never of even momen- 
tary surrender to sentiment. She had no 


| prettiness of mannerism, no winsome arts. 


If her beauty had not been so willowy, so 
pliant, so exquisitely feminine, she would 
less often have escaped the charge of un- 
gracious hardness. 

“T’ll not deny that you are perfectly 
right,” she said. “The older I grow, the 
more I feel like rebelling against what dis- 
pleases my sense of outward fitness. And 
I have begun to see that there are a good 
many people in the world, after all, who 
please me completely as regards form, style, 
deportment, polish, nicety. They don’t give 
my sense of humor the least chance at 
them; they suit me; they even win from 
me a positive deference. I should be glad 
to know more of them.’ We met a few in 
our European travels: we have fallen in 
with a few since then. Shall I give you 
their names? Well, perhaps I had 
best not. You would recall that most of 
them are mentally dull. But they were 
not at all dull to me. They were frivo- 
lous, if you please, but I liked their frivol- 
ity; it was so attractively expressed. I 
sometimes think that I was made to live 
among them—to be one of them. You 
know how quietly I ave lived thus far. 
It seems to me that there is some expe- 
rience which I was meant for, yet have 
never enjoyed. I feel a want, a need, and 
I should not be a bit surprised if it could 
be gratified by precisely the same kind of 
society that you would consider unpardon- 
ably light. I believe that I like light peo- 
ple, aimless people, people who are not 
serious, who don’t take things in earnest 
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— provided they are always well-dressed, | a more solicitous gaze than she herself 


well-mannered, conventional. Perhaps it’s 


all a natural breaking away from early influ- | 


ences; perhaps it’s some inheritance I got 
from papa. You are superfine. I admire 


you, and shall always admire you; but you | 
are not conventional; you would be dress- | 
ing in gowns of ten years ago if I hadn’t in- | 


sisted otherwise. You’re wonderfully clev- 


er; you have great thoughts, great views. | 


If you were not my mother—if I were not 
ever so fond of you—if we hadn’t lived to- 
gether so long, and all that, why, I fancy 
that I should treat you like a book that 
is too deep for me, but at the same time 
kept in bold relief on the shelf, as a pos- 
session to be proud of. [ shouldn’t open 
you; you would be heavy reading; I’d 
thumb over the silliest novels instead. . . . 


| or six pictures. 


Now, there is no use of looking melancholy; | 


you've heard me talk in this strain a num- 
ber of times before. It all comes to one 
result: you are great and I’m small. Of 
course, I am. / never doubted it. You 


have sympathies with the race, secure and 
thorough learning, a mighty talent for ar- 


gument, a huge brain, and a still huger | 


heart. / am simply a girl, 
very ordinary pattern. You are universal, 
abstract; I’m particular, concrete. 


made after a | 


knew of. 

“You have never made it very pleasant 
for La..rence Rainsford,” she answered, in 
lowered, significant voice. 

Leah chose to ignore this mild touch of 
censure. 

“The Rainsfords are old Newport peo- 
ple,” she said. “ He’s something of a ce- 
lebrity, too, since he painted his last five 
He ought to be well re- 
ceived, as they call it. I wonder what 
kept him away all day yesterday?” 

Mrs. Romilly knew that Leah spoke of a 
man whom she had already refused at least 
twice in marriage. And she had never 
heard the girl mention his name with even 
as much lively concern as now. 

“Let us sit down here,” Leah rapidly ad- 
ded; for the piazza, by no means of capa- 
cious limits, had just received, through the 
open hall-doorway, a little moving group, 
and at that corner which Mrs. Romilly and 
her daughter had then chanced to reach, 
were two commodious-looking bamboo- 


| chairs. 


The group was composed of Dr. Prag- 
ley, the two maidenly, invalided Misses 


| Semmes, the spectral unknown gentleman, 


Mind | 


you, I don’t exult in my littleness; I mere- | 


ly record it. You could find a justifica- 


tion for the existence of that inflammatory | 


Dr. Pragley. I claim your benevolence and 
toleration on considerably firmer grounds. 


Put me in your cabinet of psychology, | 


once and for all. Not as a rare specimen, 


but one rather perfect of its kind. There’s | 


no use of fancying that you have made any | 
| and plunged. 


error about the color or cut of my wings, 
you haven’t at all; they maton definitely to 
the butterfly species.’ 


“ They have been getting stronger of late, | 


I imagine,” was the slow, reflective answer, 


“and you have a greater desire to use | 


them.” 

“In the sunshine—yes,” 
one of her laughs. “Perhaps in the New- 
port sunshine, too. 
Rainsford promised to make it pleasant 
for me when we came.” 


Mrs. Romilly looked at her daughter with | 


said Leah, with | 
| she recognized Mr. 


You know Lawrence | 


whom Leah had called a malario-maniac, 
and the dressy Mrs. Dickerson, who held her 


| inevitable little dog clasped to her heart. 


But just then the dog set up a deafening 
clamor of shrill barks, and bounded from its 
adorer’s arms. It dashed down the piazza 
steps, whirling itself round on each, in a 
very mercurial frenzy. Its barks, mean- 
while, grew more and more excited, as its 
slim little black-and-auburn body careened 


Leah and her mother had already sat 
down. But through the vine-leaves they 
saw that a gentleman was ascending the 


| steps, and perceived that all this strident 


clamor was evidently roused by his ad- 


vent. 


“How tiresome!” as 


said Leah, rising, 
Lawrence Rainsford. 
She at once went forward to meet him, 


with her fair head a little more grandly 


| poised than usual, and her elastic step a 


trifle more assertive. 





Meanwhile, Mrs. Dickerson, the mistress 
of the tempestuous dog, had hurried to the 
edge of the piazza. She was a small per- 
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on, with a narrow, sharp-eyed face and a | 


ceenly prominent chin. Her figure was no 


less bony than slight, but it was clad in a | 


morning-robe of ample volume and liberal 
embellishment. There seemed to be con- 
siderably more’ of fluttering ribbons and 
breezy furbelows than of Mrs. Dickerson. 
Nevertheless, her spare body had a volatile, 
nervous way of constantly altering its lines 
and poses, that was not unlike the more in- 
tense movements of her mettlesome pet. 
As Leah approached, she had begun to 
address the gyrating dog with raised fore- 


ley in a low voice. It was noticeable after- 
ward that all the members of this small 
assemblage turned their eyes upon Mr. 
Pragley whenever they spoke. 

“ They all belong to his flock,” said Leah, 
when Mr. Rainsford had taken a seat be- 
side her mother and herself, at the farther 


end of the piazza, and after numerous sen- 


| shepherd already disapproves of us. 


tences had been spoken which had ulti- 
mately led to the subject of Mrs. Preen’s 
establishment. ‘“ Yes, mamma and I have 
found ourselves in the midst of a flock. 
There isn’t the least doubt of it. And the 
We 


| are looked upon as black sheep already. It’s 


finger and bent frame, in tones of com- | 


mandant volubility. 

“ Cigarette ! wz// you be quiet? 
instantly, I say! You naughty, naughty 
girl! Come right to momma! 


Be quiet | 


Come! | 


Cigarette, momma will punish you severe- | 


ly! Stop barking at the gentleman ! 
this minute, now!” 


Stop | 


very amusing to me; I enjoy it greatly.” 

“Mrs. Preen’s place was never given over 
to any religious clique before,” said Rains- 
ford, quietly. He usually spoke with slow- 
ness and gravity. “I shouldn’t have rec- 
ommended it if I had not believed it quite 
secular.” 

“Oh, it has heen stormed, this summer, 


| by Dr. Pragley and his myrmidons,” said 


This outburst produced its restrictive ef- | 
fect upon Cigarette, who moved snarlingly | 


up the steps in a sidelong, reluctant way, 
and was soon grabbed by her owner. The 


threatened punishment was not then ad- | 


ministered, but, instead, the dog was per- 


mitted to squirm in Mrs. Dickerson’s clutch, | 
and lick with a nimble red tongue the lady’s | 


half-averted face. 

Leah had time to shake hands with her 
visitor, but time to do no more, before Mrs. 
Dickerson began again, appealing to them 
both : 

“I'm so sorry! I really am/ The poor 
little thing wouldn’t dz¢e, you know! I sup- 


| children have not yet arrived. 


| time. 
| probability of our enforced departure. 


pose it’s this lovely air that makes her feel 


kind of frolicsome. 
fy!” 
There was a slight pause, during which 


She wouldn’t hurt a | 


the Reverend Mr. Pragley, his cadaverous | 
friend, and the two slim, sallow, elderly sis- | 


ters, all diligently stared. 


| genial when it came. 


“ She looks small enough for a fly to hurt | 
her,” said Mr. Rainsford, dryly, with a smile. | 


Mrs. 


Dickerson gave a tittering laugh, | 


and receded toward the group which she | 


had left. 


She at once addressed Mr. Prag- ° 


Leah, in her careless way, that so often 
suggested an undercurrent of idle bril- 
liancy, and had made her mother some- 
times wonder if a certain unconquerable 
indolence had not kept her from a stronger 
grasp upon the great choices and issues 
of life. “Mamma and J are literally no- 
where. The Reverend Mrs. Pragley and 
I overheard 
last evening that she is visiting her mother 
in Vermont, and is expected here in a short 
When she arrives, there is strong 
I 
can see us standing indignant, out on the 
drive, yonder, beside our ejected trunks.” 

“In that case my mother will give you 
at least a temporary refuge,” said Rainsford. 
“If you wish it, I will warn her to have 
one or two apartments prepared.” 

He said this with a slight, fleeting smile. 
His smile was infrequent, but very richly 
He was a man of 
generous build, verging a little toward 
stoutness, yet easily escaping the charge 
because so solid of frame and limb, not- 
withstanding girth. His head was large, 
and set squarely on broad shoulders. He 
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was scarcely past two-and-thirty, yet the 
hair had receded far from his naturally high 
forehead, and had left a face in which ex- 
isted not one regular feature impressed with 
a stamp of rugged nobility. His partial 
baldness, in other words, became him, dig- 
nified him, brought his manful sort of 
homeliness into strong relief. But you 
felt that it had always been a kindly face 
—the fleshly witness, somehow, of a power 
for good in the world. His cordial blue 


eyes told you that, and the total reverse | 


of grimness about his close-shorn lips. In 
dress and manner he had the look of one 
who reluctantly concedes to the rules of 


the reigning mode, without in any rebel- | 


lious way abjuring them. 


“You had best defer your preparations | 


until some new developments occur,” now 
said Mrs. Romilly. 
laughingly at Rainsford as she spoke. 
had liked him thoroughly ever since Leah 
and herself had met him, two years ago, 


on the steamer returning from Europe. She | 
had sympathized with his aims in Art, had | 


listened congenially to the account of his 


previous studies abroad, had believed com- 
pletely in his soundness of principle, his 
accuracy of ideal, his whole virile and tem- | 


perate personality. She admitted with Leah 


that he was rugged no less in feature than | 


in general demeanor. But if he shifted his 


person without grace, if his hands and feet | 
lacked the best nicety of contour, if his | 


conversation was without decorative skill 


in phrase—he was none the less, to her wide 
and yet piercing judgment, a man endowed | 


with powerful and sterling traits. 

“ He has the soul of a.true poet,” she had 
once said to Leah, “hidden away in that 
somewhat awkward shape. It is like a 
hamadryad imprisoned in a rough tree- 
trunk. The woman whom he loves and 
marries will never regret her vows.” 

He had loved Leah, as it has been re- 
corded, and had wanted to marry her. 
came of a family well-known in Newport 


and permanently resident there. His paint- | 


ing had kept him in New York through the 
greater portion of the two years following 
his return from Europe. His aged mother 
and a spinster aunt dwelt not far away from 
this same sun-flecked piazza on which he 
now sat with Mrs. Romilly and Leah. They 


She glanced almost | 
She | 


He | 
| have intervened between the ages of the 


| three were all that were left of a once large 


household, in which death, for more than ten 
years, had made sad havoc. The personal 
fortune of Lawrence Rainsford well met his 
moderate wants; more would come to him 
when the two faded ladies passed away ; he 
was by no means a contemptible match, in 
worldly esteem, though by no means rank- 
ing with the matrimonial potentates. 

“You have seen nothing of Newport,” he 
soon said. “I left you yesterday for the 
toils of unpacking. But td-day I want to 
claim you as strangers full of tempting lo- 
cal ignorance. I hope you will let me do 
so, for a little while, at least.” 

Not very long after this all three left the 
piazza and strolled toward the opposite 
gate. The group were now all seated, and 
its calm quintuple stare followed the two 
ladies and their escort with a judicial se- 
verity. Leah had got her own and her 
mother’s sun-hats; her own was of white 


| straw, very brightly wreathed with flowers. 


She moved along, in her becoming and 
fashionable morning dress, with a most dis- 
tinguished mien. Beside the graver figure 
of Mrs. Romilly, hers looked delightfully 


| young and active. 


But some of the comments which follow- 


| ed herself and mother might have made 


the girl knit her white brows. 

“My!” said the Miss Semmes with the 
troublesome chest, alluding to Leah, “how 
that young thing carries herself! A person 
wouldn’t think there was anything in this 
world to humble the spirit of the proud, if 
she was the only one to be judged from !” 

This Miss Semmes was the precise coun- 
terpart of her neuralgic sister. They were 
not twins, yet they were both so slim, so 
frail, so flaxen-haired, so low of voice, that 


| they belonged to that feminine type which 


time neither wrinkles nor turns gray. Coc- 


| kle-shells of humanity, in a physical sense, 


they float on its waves without feeling their 
slow corrosion. Five years or more might 


sisters, and yet no positive evidence of this 
difference has set itself on either counte- 
nance. 

“Very right—very right indeed!” answer- 
ed Dr. Pragley, to whom the last remark 
had addressed itself. He cleared his throat 
as he spoke. He undoubtedly possessed a 
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nose whose massive curvature Leah had 
not at all exaggerated. He was at least 
six feet in height, and, as the phrase has 
it, he sat tall. His eyes were black and 
luminous; he had a trick of rolling them 
about, and in so doing he gave strong ef- 
fect to their surrounding white. He was 
by no means an ill-looking person; a dense 
black side-whisker, of coarse texture, bush- 
ed itself along either cheek, ending in a 
little hirsute line at the corners of his 
mouth; but his upper lip, long, and hav- 
ing a crease in its centre, like the deep 
fold in some stiff fabric, was bluish because 
so closely shaven. 
large and its smile ready. Its smile was, 
indeed, too ready. The even but almost 


bulky teeth which this disclosed, while | 
| sister. 


mingled with some peculiar writhe of the 
back-drawn lips, gave an element of pain 
and acidity to its whole expression. He 


wore the accepted ministerial garb of a | 


many-buttoned, high-throated coat and a 
white neckcloth. He had a habit of slight- 
ly waving one or both hands after the de- 
livery of the most quiet conversational sen- 


tence. And, in truth, all that he said seem- | 


ed to be delivered; nothing had the man- 


ner of being spoken. 
that in the least oral requirement this gen- 
tleman was infallibly oratorical. 

“The young lady,” he continued, “is a 
true daughter of the Philistines.” Here 
Dr. Pragley smiled his curiously distressed 
smile. 
be otherwise ? 
mother whose ungodly teachings I well re- 
member in my boyhood. I sad hoped—I 
had fondly hoped, I may say—that the dark 
beliefs of Elizabeth Cleeve Romilly might 
have undergone a blessed alteration since 
then. But I fear I have counted too trust- 
fully. Yesterday the lady, seemingly by 


accident, left a book upon this very piazza. | 


Animated by no worldly feeling of curiosi- 
ty” (here Dr. Pragley took in the aspect 


of every attentive listener with one flashing | 


sweep of his eyes), “I looked at the title 
of this work. It was that of an Atheist!” 


“ An Atheist!” immediately repeated four | 


shocked voices. 

“ Yes. 
cer, that immoral foe of all pious and sa- 
cred aspiration.” 


The mouth itself was | 


It was noteworthy | 


It was a work by Herbert Spen- | 


Here Dr. Pragley ceased: | 
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to smile; he frowned instead, and his co- 
pious black eyebrows gave to his frown a 
magisterial gloom. ‘“ Oh, when I saw that 
unholy book,’ he continued, “I felt that 
Elizabeth Cleeve Romilly was still lost!” 

So resonant were these final words that 
they produced an irreverent excitement in 
Cigarette, whose fresh clatter Mrs. Dicker- 
son endeavored to restrain, while saying 
fervently to Dr. Pragley: 

“She cannot be lost as long as she still 
lives! Let us all try and reclaim her!” 

The Miss Semmes who suffered from 
neuralgia here eagerly broke in: “ Yes; 
let us try and reclaim her!” But the next 
moment she put one narrow, pale hand to 
her temple and faintly sighed. 

“ My dear Mary!” at once murmured her 
“JT knew you couldn’t stand this 
draught. Recollect we're sitting right zz 
a current of air!” And as she finished her 
admonition, the speaker gave a sudden, 
rasping cough. 

Immediately Miss Mary Semmes caught 
the fragile arm of her sister. “Catherine!” 


| she said, solicitously, “ you think of me, and 


yet you know that the draught hurts your 
chest a great deal more than it does my 
head!” 

Both sisters now rose, apparently con- 


| vinced of mutual reasons for passing with- 


in doors. But just then the gentleman who 
was so afraid of malaria said, with a very 


| high-keyed yet decisive voice : 
“But how should we expect it to | 
She has been reared by a | 


“Ladies, don’t be so careful of your- 
selves. Remember, we are all in the keep- 
ing of Providence.” 

“True, Mr. Yarde,” assented Mr. Prag- 
ley, with an impressive cough. “Very true 
indeed !” 

But here Mrs. Dickerson, who had quiet- 
ed her obstreporous darling, put her head 
coquettishly on one side, so that her acute 
chin looked in danger of piercing a con- 
tiguous ruffle. 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Yarde,” she said, 
slyly, “you don’t think much about Provi- 
dence when you complain of bad drainage, 
and things of that kind.” 

Mr. Yarde raised an almost transparent 
hand to his pale-yellow mustache. 

“ Mrs. Dickerson,” he said, solemnly, “ I 
repose the most absolute faith in Provi- 
dence. But it works in mysterious ways. 
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I maintain that it is the duty of every true 
Christian to keep his drain-pipes in good 
order and to avoid those perils which 
science—” 

“ Sczence/” here broke in the weak- 
chested Miss Semmes, plaintively. “Oh, 
don't—//ease don’t mention that word in 
connection with Providence / Recollect the 
splendid sermon on modern paganism that 


Dr. Pragley preached just before his vaca- | 


tion began. I don’t mean the /as¢ Sunday ; 
I mean the Sunday defore the last!” 

Herc a chorus took up the refrain, so to 
speak. The memory of that penultimate 
sermon was evidently too much for even 
Mr. Yarde. He joined in the general dithy- 
ramb. 

“Oh, yes! The Sunday defore the last!” 


eyes were directed upon him. All eyes were 
usually directed upon him, as regarded the 
passionate cult of his so-called flock; but 
when it came to be a question of particular 
eulogy, all eyes were lighted with an es- 
pecially fine ardor of attention. 

Dr. 


When his flock, or any limited portion of 
it, behaved in this fond way, he invariably | 
made remarks. 

Meanwhile Leah, her mother and Law- 
rence Rainsford had left the domain of 
Mrs. Preen’s boarding- house and passed 
along the skirting walk of the adjacent 


street. It was now mature summer; here 


in the heart of this poetic and unique city | 


Nature smiled and throve at her best, 
though restrained by an art of easy and 
happy discipline. 


heart of the town, full of great overshad- 


owing elms that cast their sweet glooms | 


across lawns cut into velvet trimness and 
spread about homes whose thrift and peace 
were blent with a calm, continual elegance. 
The estates were all of meagre dimension, 
for the high value of property made this 
a necessity with even their prosperous own- 
ers. 
mostly, that generations had lived and 
died in them, but generations with an in- 


herited respect for the repairing virtues of | 
incidental paint and carpentry. There was | 
no touch of neglect or desuetude; the very | 


elms, with their cloister-like arches, looked 


Pragley began to make remarks. | 


| series of directions. 


None of the splendid | 
abodes lay in this quarter; it was the inner | 


The large, drowsy houses suggested, | 
these cottages, as we call them, are rented 


as if some careful hand had pruned them 
of the least dead twig. The whole effect 
was simple, rural, provincial, but neverthe- 
less clearly patrician. 

“It might be England,” said Mrs. Romil- 
ly, “and yet you somehow see that it js 
New England.” 

“ You won't say that when you are nearer 
the sea,’ declared Rainsford. “Here the 
dwellings all crowd together. But on Belle- 
vue Avenue, and in many other portions, 


| Newport becomes finely cosmopolitan. | 


have seen nearly all the famed watering- 
places, but I have never yet seen one to 
which this could be plausibly likened.” 

“ That reminds me,” here struck in Leah, 


| with quiet humor. “I set out in search of 
| the sea, yesterday morning, at a little after 
Dr. Pragley coughed, and then smiled. All | 


seven o'clock. We came by the boat, you 
know, and were deposited at Mrs. Preen’s 
by about six. I had slept quite comforta- 
bly, and wanted my breakfast. But no 
breakfast was to be obtained until eight. 
So I sallied forth, leaving poor mamma, who 
had zot slept, recumbent upon a lounge. | 
supposed that the ocean was about a hun- 
dred yards distant. I met an old man in 
this very street, and asked him the nearest 
way to it. He gave me the most intricate 
By degrees I began to 
understand that Newport, which I had al- 
ways imagined within a stone-throw of the 


| Atlantic, was miles away from it.” 


“Not miles away,” corrected Rainsford, 
looking at her with a hint of doubt in his 
pleasant blue eyes as to whether she were 
serious or satirical. He had fallen into a 
habit of looking at her thus, and perhaps 
for excellent reasons. “ There are more 
Newports than one,” he continued, with ex- 
planatory gravity, and as if after having 
assured himself that she was securely in 
earnest. “There is this Newport through 
which we now walk, and which has no ma- 


| rine flavor, certainly, except what comes 
| from the strong, bluff breeze we are get- 
| ting. You don’t have to possess millions 


to spend a summer here, though many of 


by millionaires. Then there is the dingy, 
shabby, mercantile Newport, that fronts on 
Narragansett Bay. Its wharves are ugly 
and dilapidated enough, but many of them 
have an almost historic past. Then there 
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is the opulent, showy and aristocratic New- 
port, which is mostly maritime, and has 
reared many villas and mansions near the 
Atlantic that you tried to rediscover.” 

«“] want to find that Newport now,” said 
Leah, in odd tones. ‘I think that is the 
one I came to see.” 

Both Rainsford and her mother looked 
intently at her drooped face as she moved 
between them. Then the eyes of the moth- 
er and the lover met, and with mute mean- 
ing, behind Leah’s back. But she herself 
somehow felt that the look was being ex- 
changed. 

“What conspirators they are!” she 
thought. “How mamma wants me to mar- 
ry him, and how they both fear that I 
shall turn their little comedy into a pite- 
ous farce!” 

“We are near the Casino,” Rainsford 
said, breaking a pause. “The Cliffs are 
still rather far away.” 

“Oh, let us go to: the Casino, by all 
means!” exclaimed Leah, blithely. “I 


have read so much about that in the pa- 
pers.” 
She expressed disappointment as they 


entered it, a little later, by approaches 
that struck her as pretty and odd, though 
strangely lacking in that stateliness which 
she had anticipated. But when they had 
gained the circular interior, with its roof 
opened to the sky, its great round of 
close-cropped verdure, its flanking galler- 
ies of restaurants and reading-rooms, its 
quaint, big, gold-handed clock, looming 
above a mass of Dutch-looking masonry, 
and its general air of amphitheatrical spa- 
ciousness, her opinion underwent rapid 
change. 

A capable band was discoursing excellent 


music ; the mellow cadences pealed out up- | 


on the bland morning air with a sonorous 
fullness. Within the pavilion of dark- 
painted wood that was wrought somewhat 
after the Colonial pattern, numerous ladies 
and gentlemen were seated; others moved 
along the smooth, hard paths. 


a larger sweep of lawn, where lovers of 
tennis waved bats and tossed balls, some 


of the male players being arrayed in short | 


breeches, hose and caps, whose bright tints 
or fanciful designs gave to their slender and 


Beyond, | 
through low and broad openings, gleamed | 
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_ youthful figures the look of participants in 
some jocund pastoral revel, not unworthy 
of a modern Watteau. Still farther on rose 
a structure dedicated to the double purpose 
of ball-room and theatre; more than a sin- 
gle admired belle had made her conquests 
as an amateur actress in both, if the state- 
ment be not uncharitably inclusive. A 
sense of blithesome /ée hung about the 
whole attractive spot. You felt that it was 
all a frivolity, and yet one of the most taste- 
ful and refined type. Whoever had planned 
its capabilities of enjoyment had done so 
with an adherence to the best artistic tra- 
ditions. 

“You seem to know a number of the 
people here,” said Leah to Rainsford. “I 
notice that you bow quite often.” 

“ That is hardly strange,” he answered. 

“Surely not,” broke in Mrs. Romilly, 
“where you have lived so many years in 
Newport.” She spoke only to Rainsford, 
and as if propitiatingly. 

“ But Newport people are New York peo- 
ple as well,’’ persisted Leah, with her eyes 
fixed on Rainsford alone. “ Or, rather, they 
belong, in a great measure, to the large 
cities of which New York is chief. And 
always before, when I have met you, you 
have appeared such a recluse—so wholly 
absorbed in your painting—so indifferent to 
anything like an acquaintanceship. Now, 
for my own part, I envy you if you know 
some of these ladies and gentlemen. I 
have observed more than one whom I 
should think it would be very pleasant to 
know.” 

Rainsford watched her, for a moment, 
with his sedate smile. “They seem to re- 
turn your complimentary opinions,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” asked Leah, eager- 
ly. She glanced here and there, for a little 
while, and then turned laughingly to her 
mother. 

“I believe it is true!” she exclaimed, 
softly. “You remember our talk this 
morning.” 

“Yes—I remember it very well,” an- 
swered Mrs. Romilly. The intonation that 
went with these words made Lawrence 
Rainsford fix his eyes in astonishment on 
the face of Leah’s mother. He found it 
transiently saddened, just as. her voice had 
' been. 
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He esteemed Mrs. Romilly as much as he 


loved her. They were stanch friends ; there 


was a perfect understanding between them ; 
his affection for her was reverential. 

“She is deeply distressed by something,” 
he thought. 
the same instant he realized that a certaln 


shadow of foreboding had crossed his own 
| yards behind the Misses Marksley stood a 

But now, while they both looked toward | 
Leah, as if by some mutual impulse of ex- | 


spirit. 


planation they discovered’ that she had 


withdrawn a little apart from them, and | 
had become suddenly engaged in conver- | 


sation with two ladies. 

They were young ladies; Mrs. Romilly at 
once recognized them, and so did Rains- 
ford. They were sisters; their name was 


Marksley; they had crossed in the same | 


steamer with Leah and her mother, on that 


voyage during which the two latter had | 


made Rainsford’s acquaintance. 


They were thin girls, with rather pretty | 


faces a good deal alike, and very much of 


what our special time calls style, without | 


having any of what nearly all times have 
agreed to call grace. 
with excessive costliness; their robes and 
bonnets must have been minor marvels in 
the matter of expenditure. They had a 
shrill yet not unmusical way of speaking, a 
slightly exaggerated way of moving their 
arms, hands or bodies, and a method of ex- 
pressing themselves that surpassed all limits 
of moderation and became, on the least 
incentive, a positive riot of superlatives. 
They are thus collectively described be- 
cause of their strong resemblance in almost 
every mental or personal detail. One was 


named Louisa and one Caroline, but only | 
their very intimate friends recollected pre- | 


cisely who was who. 
Leah had not cared much about them on 


the steamer, though she had never given | 


them enough thought to decide that she 
disliked them. But they had not the ac- 
cent of importance which now seemed to 
mark them; they had been mild prattlers, 


“T wonder what it is?” At | 


They were dressed | 
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then, with no stamp of fashion upon them 
no evidence of belonging to any notable 
circle. She was now not quite sure whether 


| Or no it was the chzc of the place in which 


she had met them that really gave them 
their striking novelty. 

What they said to Leah caused her to 
raise her brows in sharp surprise. Several 


gentleman, who slowly advanced the mo- 
ment that Leah directed her gaze upon his 
face—which she did for a good reason. 
The Misses Marksley had effusively as- 
sured her that this gentleman had desired 


_ to make her acquaintance. 


Both watching, both listening, and both 
as yet having received no signs of greeting 
from the sisters, Mrs. Romilly and Rains- 
ford held a short conversation together. 
Amid the reigning atmosphere of festival, 
their few exchanged sentences, had these 
been overheard, might have struck a keenly 
dissonant note. 

“ They wish to present to her Mr. Tracy Tre- 
maine,” murmured Leah’s mother. ‘“ Who 
is he?” 

“You see him,” answered Rainsford. 

“ Yes—I see him.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“He is handsome, certainly. He has the 
look of a very fashionable man.” 

“ He is.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“We are on speaking terms.” 

“ He has asked to know Leah?” 

“You heard what the Misses Marksley 


| said.” 


Here Mrs. Romilly looked with great di- 
rectness at Rainsford’s grave and placid 
face. Then she rested her hand upon his 
full, solid arm. 


“You have some fear?” she said. “You 


| are sorry that I have brought her here?” 


Rainsford evaded both questions. “I do 
not care to have her meet that man,” he 


| responded. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


[To be Continued.] 
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FTER five years of separation, what a 

joy it was to greet once more my 
honored teacher and friend! Small trace 
of the wear and tear of mortality have 
those years left upon him; for, in all but 
the enthusiasm and toils of study, Liibke 
is the most temperate of men. It was the 
same modest German home as of old, the 
second floor of a stone house standing in 
the Urban Strasse in Stuttgart, and bearing 
the number “ 34.” At least four families, 
possibly five, occupy this edifice, the whole 
of which would not more than suffice for 
the wants of an American with ample 
means. And thus the great scholar is 
sandwiched between a pair of families 


with whom he need not necessarily have | 


any more social intercourse than with peo- 
ple in a neighboring town; albeit, if mem- 
ory serves me, the lower stratum of the 


social biscuit formerly put the ‘preposi- | 


tion “von” before his last name, which 


I believe Liibke never does, notwithstand- | 


ing royalty has endowed him with that 
privilege. 

The square hall, around which the rooms 
of the apartment are ranged, would not sug- 
gest the abode of one of the foremost art- 
scholars and critics of this century. The 
walls are singularly innocent of ornamen- 
tation, and the furniture utilitarian to a 
remarkable degree. 

A simple visiting-card will introduce you 
to the study, where, unless the Professor is 
taking his afternoon szesta, as happened to 
be the case in my visit a few weeks since, 
you will find him sitting at his desk deeply 
absorbed in work. It is safe to say that, 
during the majority of his waking hours, 
Liibke has pen in hand; for he is one of 
the most industrious and multifarious writ- 
ers in Germany, Mayhap he is composing 
the manuscript of some great work like 
his late “ History of Italian Painting.” If 


not this, then he is writing a monograph | 


for some scholarly magazine like Nord und 


Siid, or the Zettschrift fir bildende Kiinste. | 


It may be that he is in quest of smaller 
game, and is writing a few columns for a 
daily gazette like the Allgemeine Zettung or 
the Schwabischer Merkur, for, great scholar 
though he is, and fit to sit in council with 
the most eminent living savants, he is a 
man of the people, and delights to talk to 
them and teach them in true democratic 
fashion. 

Possibly his busy pen is occupied at the 
moment of our entering with a literary or 
musical criticism, for he is an expert in 
both these functions, and especially de- 
lights in the last, in which, being himself a 
cultivated musician, he speaks with author- 
ity. Apropos of this by-play of his various 
gifts, perhaps nothing in contemporary mu- 
sical criticism has attracted more attention 
than Liibke’s scathing paper on Wagner’s 
“ Parsifal,” published in a late number of 
Nord und Std. If Wagnerism is a species 


| of lunacy, as it is with multitudes of Ger- 


mans just now, Liibke may be regarded as 
an exceptionally sane man; for he puts 
Wagner in music alongside of Bernini and 
the Roccoco school in sculpture. Possi- 
bly the real truth lies somewhere between 
this extreme representation of anti-Wag- 
nerism and the blind and fanatical idolatries 
of the famous composer. 

Just as likely as not, at the moment of 
our entrance, Liibke is answering some of 
the multitudes of letters which he receives 
from all parts of the world, containing all 
sorts of questions from art students of 
every grade, from the secretary of some 
archzological society who wants an opinion 
concerning a torso in the late exhumations 
at Pergamos or Mycenz away down to the 
American tradesman who buys pictures by 
the square yard and would like an authori- 
tative judgment upon a reputed Correggio 
offered at some Italian huckster’s at fabu- 
lously low figures, and probably painted one 
hundred and fifty years after Correggio was 
dead, and smoked and cracked for a mar- 
ket! Most patient man! He considers it 
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his duty to treat all correspondents kindly, 
whoever they may be. 

None can doubt, on taking his seat in this 
sequestered retreat, that he is in a work- 
shop of some sort. In the centre of the 
room is a large piece of furniture which 
combines the double use of a cabinet 
bureau and a standing desk. It is amply 
provided with drawers and shelves, and con- 
tains, in fact, a pretty complete gallery of 
the art of the ages. Neatness and system 
are apparent everywhere, and at a moment’s 
notice the great scholar can draw out of 
their hiding-places pictures representing 
all centuries and peoples from the oldest 
Pharaohs down to the nineteenth century. 
Books in all the dialects of the civilized 
world are plentiful and crowd the walls in 
compact battalions running over into the 
adjoining rooms. One might look for fine 
specimens of marble statuary or oil-paint- 
ing in the home of such an appreciative 
connoisseur. 
seldom in life’s lottery to those who best 
know how to prize them. In all the costly 
expenditures for objects of art in the Royal 
Court and among the wealthy burghers of 
Wiirtemberg, Liibke’s critical judgment is 
in chief request. No sculpture or painting 
for the public galleries and museums is pur- 
chased without his approval. But he is not 
a buyer of pictures and statues, and his per- 
sonal ambitions rarely soar much beyond 
engravings and photographs. 

I remember an oil copy of “ The Daugh- 
ter of Titian,” in his parlor, and a fine 
copper-plate of the “Sistine Madonna” on 
his study wall, which may or may not bea 
work of the famous Miiller and might cost 
a large sum. I could not get near enough 


to the print for accurate inquest, but dare | 
| shaping his life activities by reason of an 


to conjecture that it is a fair work which 
might be bought for fifty dollars and very 
likely less. It probably belongs to a multi- 


tude of reproductions which have been pre- | 
sented to the great scholar by various Euro- | 
pean art-dealers who desire to cultivate his | 
friendly regard. Yet, let it not be under- | 
| studies, and guided and inspired by this 


stood that commendatory words from him, 


whether written or spoken, can be pur- | 


chased with gifts; for there is not a more 
honest and fearless critic in Germany, as 
some very distinguished people—artists and 
their powerful patrons—have reason to know. 


Alas! such treasures fall but | 
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Many a potent friendship and high politi- 
cal recognition might Liibke have had if he 
would only have put a speck of Jesuitical 
craft into some of his criticisms. But no 
king can bribe him to gild commonplace 
with adulation or even to handle it with 
merciful tolerance. And while I believe it 
is no secret that some people in high places 
have looked coldly upon him for this cause, 
it is clearly manifest that the popular con- 
science regards his moral courage with 
profound respect. 

A brief account of the life and labors 
of this remarkable man, whose name is 
probably better known in America than 
that of any art-historian of foreign birth, 
may not be without interest to the readers 
of THE MANHATTAN. 

William Liibke was born in Dortmund, 
Westphalia, on the 17th of January, 1826. 
His father was a school-teacher of the town 
and an expert organist as well, and the 
early bent of the boy’s studies was toward 
philology, in which he received a thorough 
training in the universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. 

With such a nature as his it may easily 
be imagined that, even in early boyhood, 
he got inspirations to art-study from the 
fine old Romanesque and Gothic churches 
of his native town, with their carved shrines 
and grand altar-pieces. I should not much 


| wonder if one of these days this old Han- 
| seatic town should rear on one of its public 


squares a bronze statue of the great scholar 
who has done most to make its name illus- 
trious in the present time and to redeem 
it from the dark oblivion of medizvalism. 
The impulse to art-study sprang from his 
constitution, and doubtless dates back to 
early boyhood. But it became effectual in 


accidental association which dates back 
more than thirty years. About the year 
1851 the residence of Franz Kugler, in Ber- 
lin, became a favorite place of rendezvous 
with a group of young men of about the 
same age and all interested in the same 


learned master who, with Karl Schnaase, 
shares the honor of having founded the 
science of art-history in general, Winckel- 
mann having devoted himself exclusively 
to the art of antiquity. Of the half-dozen 
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or more young students whom Kugler took 
under his fatherly care nearly every one 
has attained some public recognition of 
merit in the study of art. Liibke has, how- 
ever, outstripped all his comrades, and he 
is generally regarded as the proper succes- 
sor of Franz Kugler (who died in Berlin 


in 1858) as a representative author in the | 


literature of art. 


Liibke’s first introduction to public no- | 
tice as an author was through a careful | 


study of medizval church architecture in 
a volume entitled “ Vorschule der Kirchen- 


baukunst des Mittelalters,” published in his 
native town in the year 1852, and subse- | 
quently amplified under the title, “ Vor- | 
schule zum Studium der Kirchlichen Kunst,” | 


and republished in Leipsic in 1873. 

Ludwig Pietsch, in his fine biographical 
notice of Liibke, published in 1877 in Mord 
und Stid, says that, “for the discrimination 
of the rudimentary principles essential to 
an understanding of medizyal church ar- 
chitecture and its history no literary work 
ever had more influence than this one;” 
and it may be regarded as a remarkable 


achievement of industry and artistic in- | 
| the prosecution of his artistic studies, espe- 


sight when we consider that the author, 
in this his first important literary venture, 
had only just passed his thirtieth year. 


This work, and another entitled “ Medi- | 
| dums, of which the world has been getting 


zval Art in Westphalia,” the fruit of travel 
in his native province, in company with his 


brother, now an accomplished architect, fair- | 
ly entitled the youthful scholar to take high | 
in the honorable succession of art- | 
historians, of which Kugler and Schnaase | 


rank 


were the elder representatives and _pio- 
neers. 
artistic talent technically considered and 
only aspires to the privilege of telling the 
story of art. But his early friend, Dr. 
Pietsch, informs us that many of the ar- 
chitectural plans and outlines of wall- 
paintings in the work just mentioned were 
done by the author’s own hand. I can 


readily believe this, having often in the | 
lecture-room, during former years, been a | 
witness to his skill in illustrating architec- | 


tural studies on the blackboard. 

His “History of Architecture,” publish- 
ed in Leipsic in 1855, led to his appoint- 
ment, on Easter, 1857, as Professor of the 
History of Architecture in the Architec- 


Liibke makes no pretensions to | 
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tural Academy of Berlin; and for four 
years he worthily filled this chair, mak- 
ing during this period his first journey 
for art-study through Belgium, France 
and Italy. 

In 1860 he completed the work which has 
given him so large a constituency in America, 
the “Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte.” This 
work had reached in 1876 its eighth edition 
in Germany, and its excellent translation 
into English, published by Dodd & Mead, 
of New York, has been circulated from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific slope, and has 
done more to disseminate a general knowl- 
edge of the great features of art-history 
than any or all other works hitherto pub- 
lished on the Western Continent. 

In 1861 Liibke received a most flattering 


| invitation to the Professorship of Art-His- 


tory and Archeology in the University of 


| Zurich, where he became associated with 


Gottfried Semper, one of the foremost ar- 
chitects in Europe, and the author of some 


| very able and learned works, especially hav- 


ing reference to the architectural polychro- 
my of ancient Greece. The six years which 
he spent in Zurich were most profitable in 


cially by reason of his proximity to France 
and Italy, which he repeatedly visited, gath- 
ering in every visit a harvest of memoran- 


the benefit for nearly a score of years. A 
few minor works such as “ The Glass Paint- 
ing of Switzerland,” and a most interesting 
monograph on “The Ancient Stoves of 
Switzerland,” were published during his 
residence in Zurich. 

But the great work of this period was his 
“History of Sculpture,” published at Leip- 
sic in 1863. This was the first attempt in 
literature to give a comprehensive history 
of this department of art, including all ages 
and peoples, and its repeated editions tes- 
tify to the wide appreciation with which it 
is regarded. 

In 1866 Liibke accepted an urgent invita- 
tion to the professorship of art-history in 
the Polytechnic and art schools of Stuttgart, 
a position which he has since held and at 
present occupies. The honor in which he 
is held at the Swabian capital is enough to 
satisfy the highest ambition which a scholar 
like him has a right to cherish. As well at 
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the Royal Court as in all the circles of cul- | 


tivated society he is deservedly a favorite, 


and there is probably no man in the little | 


kingdom of Wiirtemberg whose opinion in 
all matters of art-criticism is so authorita- 
tive as his. Besides his two professorships 
in the Polytechnic and Art schools he occu- 


pies a prominent place in the Government | 


Directory of Art, so that in all enactments 
contemplating the adornment of the streets, 
parks and public buildings of the capital, 
and to a certain extent of the entire king- 
dom, he has an influential, if not a control- 
ling voice. Even had he the power of an 


demagogism, which is responsible for much 
of the carved and painted commonplace 
which has faxed the purses and the pa- 
tience of the American people. 

It was during the year 1869 that an acci- 
dent befell him which in a moment inflicted 
a life-burden and called forth in behalf of 
the great scholar expressions of sympathy 
from all parts of his Fatherland and from 
foreign lands as well. 

Walking with a friend one day for recrea- 


tion, by some mishap the cane of his com- 
panion was thrust into his eye so violently 


as to destroy its vision forever. So skillfully 


has surgery managed the case that only | 


close observation can detect the difference 
between the sightless eye and the sound 
one. But the injury doubtless caused a 
shock to his nervous system from which he 
will never quite recover, and frequent at- 
tacks of discomfort, and not seldom of dis- 
tress, in the head have to be managed with 
the most delicate attention. In sanitary 
care as well as helpfulness in his literary 
labors Liibke has an angel in his house in 
the person of his appreciative and devoted 
wife to whom he dedicates a volume of es- 
says entitled “ Kunsthistorische Studien.” 
His labors in Stuttgart have been most 
fruitful. Besides the volume just men- 
tioned, he has produced during his resi- 
dence in the Swabian capital the “ Abriss 
der Geschichte der Baustyle,” a continua- 
tion of Kugler’s “ History of Architecture,” 
which he wrote in conjunction with his 
friend Jakob Burckhardt, of Basle, a “ His- 
tory of the German Renaissance,” and his 
latest work, as well as one of the most val- 





uable in the literature of art, “ The History 
of Italian Painting.” His personal superin- 
tendence of the popular pictorial atlas and 
text-book, called “Monuments of Art,” 
must not be omitted. This is the work 
which I saw several years ago in a shop- 
window in the city of Dresden, and which 
first made me acquainted with Liibke’s 
name, and finally drew me from Switzer- 
land, with a small caravan of people and 
baggage, to Stuttgart, for a sojourn of five 
years, in order to sit as a learner at his feet 
and enjoy his personal friendship, which I 


| count as one of the most fortunate expe- 
autocrat in these relations, this surely would | 
be more to be desired than the dynasty of | 


riences of life. It was my high privilege 
some years since to attend the lectures of 
this distinguished scholar in the polytech- 
nic and art schools of Stuttgart for four 
consecutive semesters, and with no fulsome 
adulation it may be truly said that he is 
one of the most interesting and attractive 
public teachers whom I ever listened to. 

A melodious voice, great fluency and ele- 
gance of diction, and a certain popular 
quality of style, which, however, bears no 
trace of sensationalism, all render him the 
favorite teacher among the large number 
whose learning adorns the various educa- 
tional institutions of the Swabian capital. 

No theme is so dry that he does not make 
it enticing with his warm enthusiasm and 
his rare faculty of vivid description. Among 
the dry bones of the Pharaohs the listener 
imagines himself in a city full of living, 
breathing men. Traversing in his company 
the monotonous details of medizval archi- 
tecture or the ghastly and grotesque forms 
of painted medizval saints, one sometimes 
fancies himself bending over the pages of a 
fascinating romance. 

But to show the man at his best there 
must be given him a theme worthy to call 
forth his most fervent enthusiasm. Who, 
for example, that has listened to his lectures 
on Michael Angelo, Raphael, Diirer or Thor- 
waldsen, will ever forget the lofty eloquence 
of the speaker, when didactic sentences 
were put aside as a blasphemous intrusion, 
and every flame and grace of oratory came 
into complete manifestation ? 





* A cheap popular edition of this great work has been 
issued in an English translation by Paul Neff, of Stutt- 
gart, and will be soon on sale at the office of the Interna- 
tional News Company in New York. 
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Liibke never reads in the lecture-room, 
and uses only brief memorandums; but his 
extemporaneous deliverances, if taken down 
by short-hand, might be given to the print- 
er with scarcely a verbal correction. His 
audiences are about equally divided between 
the sexes, the gentler sometimes predomi- 
nating. But he never says, “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” in the American fashion (al- 
beit he is the most courteous of men, but 
always, “ Meine Herren,” addressing his 
proper academical constituency, the ladies 
being merely guests, and not matriculated 
pupils, 

The one feature of his lectures which it 
would seem to an American is justly open 
to criticism is the pictorial one. Pictures 
to illustrate his themes are always at hand; 
but they usually lie on a table before the 
speaker’s desk, a few specimens being oc- 
casionally held up before the assembly dur- 
ing the delivery of the lecture, and permis- 
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sion being given to inspect all at the close. 
Practically the result is not what might 
fairly be called a success; for it is very cer- 
tain that not half of the audience get any- 
thing like an appreciative vision of the illus- 


trations. My honored teacher looked a lit- 
tle surprised the other day when I told him 
that I had exhibited those very pictures in 
the Chautauqua lectures to audiences num- 
bering from four to five thousand, every 
man, woman and child in the vast multi- 
tude having been able to individualize, for 
example, the figures of the Parthenon frieze 
and Raphael's “ Sistine Madonna.” Given 
a good stereopticon with the oxyhydrogen 
light, and a skillful operator to manipulate 
it, and Liibke’s lectures would be nearly as 
perfect for art instruction as anything can 
be which is human. 

His peripatetic discourses in the public 
galleries of sculpture and painting draw 
thronged processions of pupils, and are re- 
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ally the most delightful deliverances of the 
sort which I ever listened to. Only think 
of walking around and through the Parthe- 
non with one who knows as much about it 
as any man living, and reviving the days of 
Phidias and Pericles ! 

That is just what we did day after day 
with Liibke in the Museum of Casts in the 
Art-School of Stuttgart. The ancient tor- 
sos with their noses knocked off, the muti- 
lated slabs with their grouped divinities 
and their processions of priests, virgins 
and warriors, all lacking some member 
requisite to anatomical integrity, became 
charming poems under the magic spell of 
the great scholar’s talk. I assure my read- 
ers that it is worth a journey over the At- 


MANHATTAN. 


Liibke is far from being a robust map. 
and is obliged to take a few weeks’ s; 
journ in Carlsbad annually for physical re- 
cuperation. He said, in reply to an inquiry 
concerning his health a few weeks sin 
that brainwork Had been with him a lif 
long peril, and this is certainly the on} 
form of intemperance which can be laid 
his charge. He is now fifty-seven years 0 
his hair is gray, and the wrinkles on |: 
scholarly face show the wear and tear 
time and thought. But with his habi: 
moderation and the tender care of his fai 
ful wife, I do not see why, humanly spe 
ing, he has not before him another dec: 
of intellectual activity and fruitfulness. 


J. LEONARD CORNING, 


lantic to hear a course of these wonderful | syuprcanr, WoRremsERG, 


peripatetic discourses. 


| 


July, 1883. 


— + 


«THE OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY ’’— FANEUIL HALL. 


** Passing under the walls of a blackened dwelling, Job led the way to the centre of a swinging bridge which w: 
thrown across the inlet from the harbor, that extended a short distance into the area, forming a shallow dock. L!«re 
he took his stand, and allowed the view of the surrounding objects to work its own effect on those he had condu 


thither. 


The square was composed of rows of low, gloomy and irregular houses, most of which had the appear 


of being but little used. Stretching from the end of the basin and a little on one side, a long, narrow edifice, 
mented with pilasters, perforated with arched windows and surmounted by a humble cupola, reared its wa 


brick under the light of the moon. 


The story which held the rows of silent, glistening windows was supported 


abutments and arches of the same material, through the narrow vista of which was to be seen the common mar 


place. 


architecture of the dwelling-houses they had passed was apparent throughout the whole structure. 


Heavy cornices of stone were laid above and beneath the pilasters, and something more than the unsk 


While the of 


gazed at this scene, the idiot watched his countenance with a keenness exceeding his usual observation, until, in 
tient of hearing no word of pleasure or of recognition, he exclaimed : 

“** If you don’t know Funnel Hall, you are no Boston boy !’ 

‘*** But I do know Faneuil Hall,’ returned the amused gentleman. 


** This, then,’ said the aged stranger, * is the spot where liberty has found so many bold advocates.’ 


UCH was Faneuil Hall as it appeared in 
the early part of April, 1775, a few days 
preceding the battles of Lexington, of Con- 
cord and of Bunker Hill. And on exactly 
the same spot, partly composed of the same 
materials, devoted to the same and 
much resembling the ancient structure, 
stands the Faneuil Hall of to-day, the third 
building which has borne the honored 
name. 

All else of the surroundings has com- 
pletely changed. The waters of the inlet 
which ebbed and flowed under the swing- 
ing bridge have been crowded back to the 
parent sea, and in their place stands the 
massive stone building known as Quincy 
Market. Years and years ago “the long 
rows of gloomy, irregular houses” disap- 


uses 


peared, and hucksters’ shops and _ sto: 
cover the ground they occupied. 

The first Faneuil Hall, of which ther 
no picture in existence, was built in 17 
Up to that time the town of Boston 
no market - house, the inhabitants obt: 
ing their supplies from the farmers’ wag 
which came to their doors. 

But in the year 1740 Peter Faneuil 
wealthy merchant of the town, offered 
build a market-house at his own expt 


and present it to his fellow-citizens 
town meeting was held July 14 of that 5 
at which this generous offer was dei: 


and accepted, although 360 of the 727 « 
zens who voted on the question objec 
to receiving the munificent gift. This 
| position arose, probably, not from any |! 
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FANEUIL HALL OF 1763. 


(Facsimile of an engraving in the ‘** Massachusetts Magazine” of 1789.) 
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PETER FANEUIL. 


(Reproduced from the ‘* Memorial History of Boston,”’ by permission of Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


of appreciation, but from the fact that they | the Faneuil arms, “elegantly carved and 


considered the then prevailing method of 
marketing much more convenient, and were 
disinclined to change it. 

At a subsequent meeting, however, a vote 
of thanks was unanimously passed, and, 
when the market-house was completed two 
years later, another town meeting was held, 
at which it was voted : 

“That in testimony of the town’s grati- 
tude to Peter Faneuil, Esq., and to perpetu- 
ate his memory, the hall over the market- 
place be named Faneuil Hall, and at all 
times hereafter be called and known by that 
name.” And as a further testimony of re- 
spect, it was voted that Mr. Faneuil’s pic- 
ture be drawn at full length at the expense 
of the town and placed in the hall; and at 
a later meeting, the town voted to purchase 


gilt, to be fixed in the hall.” 

These ordinances, passed nearly a century 
and a half ago, have been faithfully observe: 
by the descendants of the men who enacted 
them. Amid all the changes of the pass- 
ing years Faneuil Hall has borne the nam 
of its founder, and has been devoted to th 
uses for which it was intended. It is to-da\ 
one of the most widely known of Boston’ 
old landmarks; Peter Faneuil’s picture stil 
hangs upon its walls, and the Faneuil coat 
of-arms occupied a conspicuous positio1 
here until a few years ago, when, togethe: 
with some of the more valuable paintings, 11 
was removed to the Art Museum for greate: 
safety in case of fire. 

It is a singular coincidence that the firs 
public meeting held in the original hall was 
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a gathering of citizens March 14, 1743, to 
listen to a funeral discourse on the death of 
My. Faneuil, who had died a few days be- 
fore. The discourse was delivered by Mas- 
cer John Lovell of the 

Boston Latin School, | 

who, I 
say, afterward sided 
with the oppressors 
of the colonists, and 


am sorry to 


was obliged to seek 
safety in flight when 
the town was wrest- 
the British 
forces by General 
Washington. 

A single extract, 
which I make 
the oration, 
that the gift of this 
building, at that time 
characterized by the 
orator as “‘ incompar- 
ably the greatest 
benefaction ever 


ed from 


from 
shows 


to our west- 
was by no means the donor's 


known 
ern shore,” 
only claim to the general esteem in which 
he was held. Says Mr. Lovell : 

“It was to him the highest enjoyment of 
riches to relieve the wants of the needy 
from which he was himself exempted; to 
see mankind rejoicing in the fruits of his 
bounty, and to feel that divine satisfaction 
which results from communicating happi- 

His acts of charity were 
unbounded that none but 


ness to others. 
so secret and 
they who were 
the objects of it 
can compute 
the sums which 
he annually dis- ; 
tributed among 
His alms 
flowed like a 
fruitful river 
that diffuses its 
streams through 
a whole country. 
He fed the hun- ¢ 
gry and clothed the naked; he comforted 
the fatherless and the widow in their af- 
fliction, and his bounty visited the priso- 
r; so that God in giving riches to this 


‘I 


them. 


Dedattion. 


Reproduced from the ‘** Memorial History of Boston,” 
by permission of Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co, 


PRQEK 5 HSCODE SID OM POOPIE 5 
: Boston Fune 1755. 
Faneuil-Hall LOTTERY, No. Five. 
HE Poffeffor of this Ticket (No BI 
is intitled to any Prize drawn againit faid « 
Number. io a Lottery granted by an A&@ of 
the General Court of the Pror ince of the Mafachu/erts- 
Bay, for Rebailding Fawsuit-Haty ; fubje@ to 80 
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man seems to have scattered blessings about 


among the people.” 
For twenty-one years this structure was 
used as a market-place and town-hall. The 
building was of brick, 

one hundred feet 

long, forty feet wide, 

two stories in height, 

and the hall itself 

would contain about 

one thousand people. 

the 
night of January 12, 
1761, the 
woodwork 


By a fire on 


interior 


Cy: € 
THD 


roof 

But it 
rebuilt by the 
town, the General 
Court of the 
vince authorizing a 
lottery for the pur- 
pose of raising the 
money. 


and 
were burned. 


cet 
«ef 


was 


pro- 
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It was re-dedicated 
March 14, 1763, James 
Otis, one of the most 
eloquent orators of the time, making the 
It was from sentiment in 
this oration that the hall obtained its title, 
“The Cradle of Liberty.” 

This second structure is the one described 
in the opening quotation from Cooper's his- 
toric story, “ Lionel Lincoln,” and of which 
a picture is given on page 457. Altogether, 
Faneuil Hall was used as a town-house for 
eighty years, and the first city government 
was organized here. Its old walls have 
echoed the lofty 
patriotism of 
Samuel Adams, 
“The Father of 
the Revolution;” 
of the elder Ad- 
ams, the second 
President of the 
United States; 
of Hancock; of 
General Warren, 
who was killed 
at Bunker Hill, 
and of all the prominent Massachusetts 
leaders in our struggle for independence. 

“Tn this hall was first kindled that divine 
spark of liberty which, like an unconquer- 


address. some 


* 
Os) % 
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able flame, has pervaded the 

flame which, while it proved a cloud of 
darkress to the enemies of America, has 
appeared like a pillar of fire to the votaries 
of freedom and happily lighted them to 
empire and independence.” 

It was the rallying-place, where the indig- 
nant colonists met to protest against the 
oppressions of the mother country and to 
inaugurate schemes for their redress. As 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale says: 

‘** When first our fathers made us free, 
When old King George first taxed the tea, 
They swore they would not bend the knee, 

But armed them one and all! 
In days like these the chosen spot 
To keep the hissing water hot, 
To pour the tea-leaves in the pot, 
Was old Faneuil Hall!” 

But Faneuil Hall has a military as well 
as a civic history. Here, during the opening 
period of the Revolutionary troubles, the 
young men of the town met for military 
practice and drill. In those early days, too, 


the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- | 


pany, the oldest military organization in 
the United States, had its armory in the up- 
per story adjoining the rooms occupied by 
the town officials. And to-day the whole 


AND SURROUNDINGS AFTER THE ENLARGEMENT IN 
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of what is now the third story is devoted to 
the use of this company—a continuous oc- 
cupancy of nearly a century and a half, with 
the exception of the twelvemonth that t 
British were shut up in Boston by the lx 


leaguering rebels. The members of th 


famous corps take great pride in their h 
toric organization. Their main hall, whic! 
is directly over Faneuil Hall, is profusel 
embellished with souvenirs of its length- 
ened existence, including portraits of | 
commanders, among whom are many dis 
tinguished men. One of the dozen ant: 
rooms they occupy is set apart as a mu- 
seum, which contains an interesting colle 
tion of relics directly associated with th 
past military history of the State and 
country. The company has been honor: 
bly represented in all branches of the s 
vice whenever there has been a call fi. 
men, from the war of the Revolution 1 
the Civil War. Their annual parade, drum- 
head election, on the common in presen: 
of the Governor and staff, and banquet i 
Faneuil Hall, which occur on the first Mon- 
day of June, is peculiarly a Boston gala da: 
But as their rooms are not open to the gen- 
eral public, a detailed sketch of the com- 


vals 
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iny and its nearly two centuries and a 
half of existence does not come within the 
scope of this article. 

During a portion of the time that the 
British forces were shut up in Boston by 
the patriot armies, the officers relieved the 
icdium of their situation by giving theatri- 
cal performances in Faneuil Hall. “Zara” 
was one of the farces performed here, the 
prologue and epilogue being written by 
General Burgoyne himself. The first was 
ecited by Lord Rawdon and the latter by 
alittle miss ten years old. Below is given 
a reduced fac-s¢mzle of the play-bill : 


On SATURDAY ext 
Will be PERFORM'D 
By a Society of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


At FANEUIL-HALL, 


The TRAGEDY of 
ZA R A: 


The Expences of the Houfe being paid, the 
Overplus will be apply’d to the Benefit of the 
Widows and Children of the Soldiers. 


No Money will be taken at the Door, but Tickets will be deli- 
vered To-day and To-morrow, between the Hours of Eight 
and Two, at Doétor Mornis’s in School-ftreet. 


PIT One Dollar, GALLERY 
Quarter of a Dollar. 


The Doors to be open at FIVE, and begin 
precifely at SIX o'clock. 


“.*TICKETS for Friday will be taken, 


Vivant Rex et Regina. 


A son of Lord Derby, then an officer on 
the staff of General Burgoyne, in a letter to 
the Right Hon. Hugh Elliott, speaks of the 
play as follows : 

“We acted the tragedy of ‘Zara’ two 
nights before I left Boston, for the benefit 
of the widows and children. . . . We 
took about $100 at the door. . . . The 
female parts were filled by young ladies, 
though some of the Boston ladies were so 
prudish as to say this was improper.” 

\n exciting incident, which, to 
expressive modern phraseology, was 
down on the bills,” occurred during one of 


use the 
“not 
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the performances here on the evening of 
January 8, 1776. They were playing a farce 
entitled “The Siege of Boston,” the au- 
thorship of which is by some ascribed to 
General Burgoyne. One of the actors who 
had “ made up” as a burlesque of General 
Washington, accompanied by a grotesquely- 
attired attendant, had just come upon the 
stage. At about the same time a party of 
American soldiery had sallied out from their 
entrenchments and set fire tosome houses in 
Charlestown occupied by the British. The 
sentry at the door becoming aware of this 
rushed upon the stage and shouted : “Turn 
out! turn out! They’re hard at it, hammer 
and tongs.”” But the audience, supposing 
him to be one of the characters of the play 
instead of turning out, applauded loudly. 
As soon as he could make himself heard, 
the sentry again shouted, “ What are ye all 
about? If ye won’t believe me, be Saint 
-atrick, ye need only go to the door, and 
there ye’ll hear and see both.” This ended 
the play for that night, at least, for the 
alarmed audience rushed out in a panic. 

Since those troublous times, Faneuil Hall 
has been the scene of many notable gather- 
ings, and a long line of eminent men has 
passed up and down the narrow, winding 
stairway that leads to the rostrum. 

We can easily imagine the solemn meet- 
ings that were held here during the dark 
days of the Revolution; and we can also 
imagine how joyfully the people crowded to 
congratulate each other upon the success- 
ful termination of the long and weary war. 

When distinguished man, whom 
Boston delights to honor, visits the city, he 


some 


is given a reception at Faneuil Hall, where 
the people are free to come and pay their 
respects. If a great son of Massachusetts 
or some one high in the esteem of the peo- 
ple dies, his funeral oration is generally pro- 
nounced in Faneuil Hall. Does any great 
question agitate the people, they meet in 
Faneuil Hall to discuss it as did their an- 
cestors of a century or more ago; or is 
there any matter for public rejoicing, the 
people throng the ancient edifice as the 
most appropriate place in which to express 
their enthusiasm. In fact it is now, as it 
was in those old days, the Town Hall, in 
which, for any legitimate purpose, the peo- 


ple can claim the right to assemble, the city 
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government having no power to refuse any | vane, the same one, I believe, which 


proper demand made in proper form. 
Seventy-seven years ago, or in 1806, the 
hall was enlarged to double its former 
width and another story added. This is 
the last change of any importance that has 
been made in the historic structure. The 
views given present the northerly end of 
the building, where the main entrance is. 
At the other end of the hall is a private 
entrance and spiral stairway leading up 
behind the platform, affording ingress and 
egress to speakers. The hall is in the sec- 
ond story, the whole of the lower portion 
of the building being occupied as a market. 
Surmounting the slender spire is a gilded 
grasshopper, which serves as a weather- 


duty in Revolutionary times. The fi 
that this auriferous insect has always be 
perched above the hall has led to the 

roneous impression that it was the Fane 
coat-of-arms. No one knows to a certail 
the reason for selecting this rather odd e: 
blem, but the most reasonable explanati 


| is that it was copied from some pul 


building in London. 

Now let us go up the broad stairways a 
take a look at the interior of the famous : 
hall. Three doors open into it from t 
landing at the head of the stairs. We sh 
have no difficulty in obtaining an entran: 
for it is open to visitors every week-day 
all seasons. 


The door at the extreme rig 


} 
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INTERIOR OF THE HALL, FROM A DRAWING MADE IN 
is ajar now, and upon it is affixed a placard | And read the name of many a son 
# ° : . And daughter, too; then write your own. 
. > noe > ane tot. : j 
bearing the following, printed in large let Wei wiie We secr y ObRnea Sauer enue 
ters: We print how many folks come here.” 
GREETING. sala ia . 
rhis is not particularly sublime poetry, to 


“ Each visitor to Faneuil Hall be sure; but unlike some more pretentious 


May on the superintendent call ; . ge . i 
ms : | verse there is no difficulty in understanding 


You'll welcome be ; * The visitor’s book’ 


Lies on the table ; you may look, We will not stop now to ac- 


its meaning. 





INTERIOR LOOKING TOWARD ROSTRUM. 
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INTERIOR LOOKING 


cept the superintendent’s courteous invita- 
tion to visit him, but passing through the 


doorway we find ourselves in a hall over | 


seventy feet square and twenty-eight feet 
high, with galleries supported by Doric col- 
umns, running around three sides. The 
ceiling is supported by two rows of Ionic 
columns which rest on the galleries. There 
are no seats in the centre of the hall, but 
on each side are tiers of six steps, like the 
seats of an amphitheatre, and extending the 
entire length of the room ; and a row of six 
wooden chairs are placed under the gallery 
in the rear in the best position for viewing 
the principal paintings. 

At the other end and directly in front of 
us is the rostrum, and on the wall back of 
that is Healey’s great picture of Webster 
replying to Hayne in the United States 
Senate. The full-length portrait of Mr. 
Webster, in the foreground, is said to be 
an excellent likeness. 





TOWARD ENTRANCE. 


| During the first year of the last war Mr. 
Webster’s son, Col. Fletcher Webster, was 


killed. His body was brought home and 
lay in state on the speaker’s desk here. It 
seemed to me when I first entered the hall 
on this occasion that the majestic figure of 
the dead father was gazing fixedly on the 
face of the dead son in the coffin. 

Flanking this great central figure on t! 
right is a portrait of John Hancock ; 
low it a full-length portrait of Washing’ 
painted by Stuart and presented by San 
Parkman; and below these is the port: 
of Vice-President Wilson. On the left 
paintings of Samuel Adams, Peter Fan 
John Quincy Adams and Governor Andrew; 
and on the side and rear wall are portraits 
of patriots, statesmen, soldiers, scholars and 
professional men whose achievements have 
conferred honor upon the country, the State 
and the city. There are three marble busts 
on the platform in the rear of the sofas, that 
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John Adams in the centre, and Daniel Web- | 
ster on the right. For many years an iron 
railing in front of the rostrum inclosed the | 
spac reserved for reporters, but this has re- | 
cently been removed. 

Directly in the centre of the rear gallery 
and fronting the rostrum is a clock pre- 
sented to the hall by the school-children of 
Boston, and surmounting the clock is an 
eagle with outstretched wings, which for- 
merly ornamented the front of the old 
United States Bank in Boston. On one 
side of the clock is a portrait of General 
Warren and on the other a likeness of Com- 
modore Preble. The floor is sanded in the 
old-time fashion and the entrance to the 
platform is roped off to emphasize the re- 
quest on the printed placard hanging in 
front warning visitors to keep off. 

Having satisfied our curiosity and paid 
due homage to the patriotic memories that 
cluster about this now almost sacred apart- | 
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ment, let us enter the superintendent’s of- 
fice, a cozy little room on the left, on the 
walls of which hang a few relics connected 
with the early history of the hall. This 
gentleman, a disabled veteran of the late 
war, is most appropriately placed in charge 
of a building so thoroughly dedicated to 
the spirit of patriotism and liberty. He 
will invite us to register our names, and at 
the same time will probably.inform us that 
about 40,000 persons visit the hall every 
year. If we have friends at court we can 
go up into the story above to the Ancients’ 
armory and from one of the queer little 
round windows under the cupola look out 
over the massive rotunda of Quincy Market 


| and catch a glimpse of the harbor beyond. 


Then passing down the stairways into the 
noisy street, bustling with traffic, we bid 
adieu to one of the most famous relics of 
Revolutionary days. 


WILLIAM A. Russ. 
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A KISS 


I. 

It was only a dream 

Between sleep and forgetting 
And you were the theme. 

It was only a dream, 
Yet somehow I seem 

To be always regretting 
It was only a dream 

Between sleep and forgetting. 


Il. 

It was down by the stream 

That sings through the rushes. 
An Eden, I deem 

It was, down by the stream. 
For you came in my dream 

Like Eve—spare your blushes ? 
It was down by the stream 


That sings through the rushes. 


IN 


A DREAM. 


Oh, moment supreme, 
When the river reflected 

Your face in its stream! 
Oh, moment supreme, 


"Twixt waking and dream ! 


And you never suspected, 


That moment supreme, 


What the river reflected ? 


IV. 
’Twas a Tantalus gleam 
Of rose petals retreating, 
Too swift to redeem. 

’Twas a Tantalus gleam, 
But, acknowledge my dream 
Is well worthy repeating, 

With its Tantalus gleam 


Of rose petals retreating. 


CHARLES HULL BOTsFro! 
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* HE difficulty with John Emerson Gaines 
‘| was, and had always been, that he had 
been born in a country where he had been 
taught to believe any man can get to be 
President of the United States. It is for- 
tunate that the truth of the matter is, that 
but few men can get to be Presidents of the 
United States—in actual results we are not 
so much worse off than our neighbors. But 
from the undeniable fact that most unfa- 
vorable circumstances have failed to pre- 
vent several of our great men from reach- 
ing it, popular logic has deduced the con- 
clusion that the situation may be considered 
open to any applicant. Certainly John 
Emerson Gaines had imbibed this danger- 
ous superstition in his cradle. It had fol- 
lowed him through school and college, and 
now that he was fairly launched into active 
life, it shed its baleful brilliancy upon all 
his plans and the vain imaginings of his 
heart. In truth, he was of the stuff of 
which clever men are made, and if he had 
been content to be a clever man, without 
ulterior motive, might have been a very 
agreeable member of society. In school, 
his scholarship was far above the average, 
and he early displayed a singular aptitude 
for conducting class meetings with a nice 
attention to the details of parliamentary 
law. This was considered by himself and 
his admirers as an indication of the pecu- 
liar administrative ability that was some 
time to seat him in the Presidential chair. 
His college course was equally meritorious, 
and he passed for rather a good fellow. 
Though not largely endowed with the quali- 
ties that command popularity, he fully un- 
derstood the necessity of a man of his ex- 
pectations of making as few enemies as 
possible. Moreover, he had, at this period, 
a very successful way of asserting his own 
individuality with sufficient strength to 
achieve his ends without being aggressive. 
He took several prizes, learned to play a 
good game of chess, and was an interested 
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and successful worker in the limited, but by 
no means insignificant, world of so-called 
college politics. 

Having graduated from the law school, 
he established himself in a small New Eng- 
land city, determined to make himself early 
a marked man in city and then in State as a 
prelude to establishing a national reputation. 
Hitherto he had met with his accustomed 
success, and seemed in a fair way to meet 
with He had made himself known 
among the lawyers as a clever young fellow 
likely to take a prominent place among the 
younger members of the bar. He had been 
chosen president of several debating and 
political clubs, and had taken an active and 
indefatigable interest in a recent election, 
the end he aimed at had been 

None of these things were de- 


more, 


in which 
achieved. 


pressing in their influence, nor of the kind 
to remove the White House from the vista 
of his imagination. 

Such, briefly, is an outline of John Emer- 
son Gaines’s life up to the time we speak of. 
One influence, generally a potent one, he 


had hitherto made no account of. Women 
he had never considered as a problem at 
all likely to affect his individual existence, 
though not ignorant that, in judging of 
others, it was one frequently to be consid- 
ered. In fact, he had not, as Mr. Black- 
more says they did at Christowell, allowed 
women their proper weight. He had met 
them occasionally at evening parties and 
observed them at college commencements, 
but they had existed entirely apart from all 
the interests and occupations that made his 
life. He had never known any woman with 
any degree of intimacy until he had lived in 
Northbridge a year and met Victoria Jack- 
son. Miss Jackson was a tall, handsome girl, 
who had seen something of the world and 
had the air of having seen much more. She 
was clever and well read, but still preserved 
the happy feminine knack of impressing the 


- man to whom she was listening with a sense 
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of his own vastly superior knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. 

Gaines was introduced to her at a rather 
stupid evening party, where she was feel- 
ing painfully the force of Carlyle’s estimate 
in round numbers of the mental position 
of the world’s population. She was quite 
ready to be mildly entertained, but it seemed 
unusually difficult to find anybody even 
mildly entertaining. When Gaines was 
brought up to her, she had hopes, for she 
had heard of him as decidedly bright, and 
this was his first appearance in Northbridge 
society. He was always awkward in his 
treatment of conventionalities, and he was 
almost as much bored this evening as was 


Victoria. So, after the introduction, he seat- | 
ed himself at her side with an air which | 
seemed to imply that she had rather forced | 


herself upon him, so upon her head be the 
responsibilities of conversation. ' It was not 
flattering, but it was new and it amused Vic- 
toria. 

“T think we can decently leave in about 
twenty minutes,” said she, confidentially. 

“ Do you ?” he said, with some interest. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I do. It’s been a 
charming evening, but you know one must 
leave some time.” 


“Yes,” he said, and looked at her with | 


less of an air of being in for a bad quarter 
of an hour. 


“Have you met that Mr. Young who is | 
I suppose he | 


talking to the girl in pink ? 
is the lion of the evening—his book is re- 
ally very clever.” 


“ | have had no time to read it,’” he said | 


rather shortly. 


“Evidently the idea of a lion of the | 
evening exclusive of John Emerson Gaines 


is not a pleasant one,’ thought Victoria. 


But she said with charming candor tem- | 
| before the inevitably dangerous consc« 


pered with a melancholy admiration, “I’m 
sure I wish I hadn't. 


than as the business of life. I remember 
now that you are an ornament to the bar 
and that, of course, you don’t have time to 
read novels. But Mr. Young is a very 
bright man all the same.” 

“T can’t see that he’s very remarkable, 


myself.” After an instani’s pause: “ What 


have you been hearing about me anyway?” | 
| a voung man’s arm, with a smile cast 


he asked, with a laugh. 





It must be so de- | 
lightful to read novels as a recreation rather | 
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“ Ah,” thought Victoria, “that is what js 
really interesting ; “I’ve heard several flat- 
tering things,”’ she said—which was a s 
what unwarrantable statement found | up- 
on a chance remark of her brother-in-lay. 
that young Gaines would probably 
time amount to something. “Nev 
less I shall form my own opinion—] 
take one ready-made; and if I find 
stupid, I shall think you are, no matter 
say you are clever.” Gaines laughed 
thorough enjoyment. “I don’t care 
for society,” he said. 

“Now that’s very stupid indeed,” said 
Victoria, candidly. “It is owing to society 
that you have met me.” . 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“You are delightful. I believe you will 
say something very rude next time. You 
should have been thinking of nothing else.” 

He looked at her curiously. Thi 
new to him. I 


me- 


me- 
‘the- 
lever 
you 
who 
vith 
much 


He did not answer her at 
all, and she continued : 

“ Since you were not thinking of me what 
were you thinking of ? Something not half 
so nice, of course.” 

“JT was thinking that you would be 
witness to cross-examine.” 

Victoria laughed. 

“For which side? But you are right 
should be. I’m very near-sighted an 


a bad 


| never speak the truth ” 


“ Never speak the truth!” 

“That is, I have never allowed mys 
get into the habit of it.” 

“Then you've really not heard an) 


lf to 


thing 
in my favor after all?” 

There was real disappointment in his 
tone. 

“Oh, I sometimes report hearsay w 
nice attention to fact, but if anything 
pends on it, my weak human nature sh 
ces of perfect candor. You are fond 
chess ? 

“Yes.” 

“Come and play with me sometime. 
was taught the game by an uncle of 
who won from me three times a we 
I am now taking my re\ 
I see you 


six months. 
on a younger generation. 


| think I can play; but at least you can 


She rose as she spoke and moved « 





over her shoulder. He was conscious of a 
faint feeling of disappointment, largely par- 
taking of the nature of surprise. He could 
see no reason why she should not have 
staved there and talked till it was time 
for him to go. Naturally, she couldn't 
play chess. He didn’t believe any woman 
could. She seemed rather different from 
the general run of women, however— of 
better intelligence and better taste. Prob- 
ably she was very much bored by that fel- 
low who had taken her off. Any woman 
of sense would be bored by Jacky Taylor. 
He retained his seat for some moments 
longer, and then, feeling that he was being 
observed, rose and walked across the room 
to a fernery, ostensibly to examine a pitch- 
er-plant. An interval having elapsed, suffi- 
ciently long for a very thorough examina- 
tion, he still stood there, looking as if he 
would like to get away, but was fastened to 
the spot by some uncanny influence ex- 
erted by the pitcher-plant. 

Jacky Taylor was one of those butterflies 
of society who, without the pre-eminent 
claims to popularity which worthier men 
enjoy, are often more popular. His com- 
pleteness of devotion to each of the whole 
galaxy of belles was such that no one par- 
ticular star had ever dared to mark him for 
her own. Without particularly affecting 
plain girls or elderly ladies, there was never 
yet a plain girl or an elderly lady of his ac- 
quaintance who was not convinced that he 
did. He was agreeable, but he had no stead- 
fastness of character. 

John Emerson Gaines despised Jacky Tay- 
lor. 

After that evening Victoria saw Mr. 
Gaines very often. He found that she 
could play chess very well, but he gener- 
ally won three games out of five, which 
was pleasant. Victoria was fond of crib- 
bage and made him play that once in a 
while, but he didn’t care for it. Victoria 
generally won at cribbage. One evening 
Jacky Taylor came in while they were play- 
ing, 

“You’ve not taken to chess, Victoria!” 
he exclaimed, “as an amusement? I know 
you used to play it because it was your duty 
and you did, but I never expected to see 
you fall back on chess to entertain a man 
of tender years. You'll be reading aloud 
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from the collected works of Confucius next 
—or playing the chemistry game.” 

“No, I won't,” said Victoria. “1 should 
be afraid of something blowing up. It 
makes my blood run cold to hear people 
talking of acids and alkalies and_precipi- 
tates—there’s something awful about pre- 
cipitates.”’ 

John did not see that 
anything was very funny. He did not like 
to be called of tender years; he had never 
heard of the chemistry game and _ he, did 
not believe Jacky Taylor knew who Con- 
fucius was any way. 

“Why not have a nice sensible game?” 
Taylor continued, with a reckless indiffer- 
ence to public opinion. ‘“ High-low. now, 
or poker. I say, let's have a game of po- 
ker! I've no end of matches.” 

“Jacky!” said Victoria. “I don’t know 
how to play poker. I’ve heard the name, 
but I didn’t ever know that it was a game 
of cards.” 

John Emerson Gaines rose in a few min- 
utes and went away. He had not spoken at 
all since Jacky came, notwithstanding Vic- 
toria’s frequent efforts to draw him into 
conversation. 

“Fearful chatterbox, isn’t he?’ remarked 
Jacky. ‘ He makes me tired, listening.” 

“Jacky, vou’re invaluable! You've learn- 
ed the art of making people sorry when 
you Come again, before long. You 
are worth a dozen grand passions!” Vic- 
toria exclaimed when he said good-night. 

About a year after Victoria’s first meet- 
ing with John Emerson Gaines, during 
which time he had visited her constantly, 
Millicent Richmond came to stay with her. 
She was a pretty, light, slight girl, of a type 
very different from Victoria. Among oth- 
ers she met Jacky Taylor and John Emer- 
The former, of course, de- 
voted himself to her entertainment, but 
the latter took little notice of her. He 
came to be entertained by Victoria, not to 
entertain her friends. It would be difficult 
to analyze his feelings toward Miss Jack- 
period. Such attentions, few 
as he paid at all were exclu- 

but he certainly was not in 
her. His liking was entirely 

He cared very little whether 
What 


I'merson Gaines 


go. 


son Gaines. 


son at this 
in number, 
sively hers, 
love with 
subjective. 
he pleased her or displeased her. 
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interested him he expected would interest 
her; her individual interests were nothing 
to him, nor did she expect them to be. 
As already hinted she was an excellent 
listener. The, flattery of attention she paid 
with great tact and intelligence. He was 
just now absorbed in a project concern- 
ing Alaska. He constantly developed new 
ideas and formed new plans, and came 
and told Victoria about them. She listen- 
ed and seemed to appreciate matters bet- 
ter than most people. If other visitors 
interrupted his confidences, he was cha- 
grined, though not conscious that he had 
been making confidences. On these not 
infrequent occasigns he never made the 
slightest effort to make things pleasant. 
It had never occurred to him to do that. 

“Victoria,” said Millicent one day. “It 
surprises me that you see so much of Mr. 
Gaines. Do you like him very much?” 

“ Millicent,” said Victoria, with an accent 
of sincerity, “it surprises me. No, I don’t 
think I like him very much, and I don’t 
in the least care for Alaska; and yet he 
doesn’t bore me. I don’t understand it.” 

“I think he’s very uninteresting,” said 
Miss Richmond, with calm candor. “But 
then a man never interests me much that 
says only yes or no—and that with an air 
of going out of his way to do it.” 

“The subject must have been one tnat 
interested you,” said Victoria, satirically. 
“On Alaska one need do nothing but list- 
en. Still, he is bright.” 

“Ts he?” said Miss Richmond, with in- 
terest. ‘ How did you find it out?” 

Victoria laughed. 

‘Some one told me.” 

“T think you are flirting with him,” said 
Millicent, after a pause. 

“ Flirting with him! My dear Millicent, 
I should as soon think of flirting with the 
State House or the Halls of Record; there 
would be an equal amount of gratifying re- 
ciprocity.” 

“TI don’t care,” persisted Millicent. “‘ Why, 
then, does he come and see you so often, 
and why do you let him ?” 

“Would you have me ask his intentions ? 
Still, as I say, I don’t understand it myself. 
Millicent, that man never said a flattering 


thing to me in his life; and I never could | 


bear a man that didn’t flatter me!” 
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“Qh, if it’s a case of moral discipline, 
I’ve nothing to say.” 

*“ Yes, I have no doubt it’s good for me 
but, as you suggest, it’s sometimes very hard 
to take.” 

That evening Miss Richmond went to ; 
theatre party under the special escort « 
Jacky Taylor. Victoria had a severe head 
ache, and would not be persuaded to g 
Early in the evening John Emerson Gaine 
called. When she mentioned the fact tha 
she had a nervous headache, he expressed 
a modicum of regret, but forgot all abou: 
it instantly in giving her the latest detail 
in regard to Alaska. 

“It is a great thing,” he said, “to g 
where the field is so open. There is ever 
chance for brains to tell there in 
short time.” 

“TI don’t think brains are really a drug 
on the market in New England,” said Vic- 
toria, with an accent of impatience. Sh 
was really suffering, and she could not but 
think of the men who, if her little finger 
did but ache, would not have forgotten i: 
for all the fur in Alaska. 

“ But there is the point—they are to a 
certain extent,” began Gaines, in an argu- 
mentative tone. “Of course, brain has a 
certain power wherever it finds itself, and 
when it is constantly kept on the alert by 
friction with other brain-power, it develop 
more rapidly and becomes more acute; but 
after all there is a grandeur in swaying 
smaller minds, in making one’s own wil 
felt in instituting great projects and guid- 
ing great movements that can only be fel! 
in a new country—a country like Alaska 
in fact.” 

“T dare say,” said Victoria, rather lan- 
guidly; “ but I thought America itself was 
rather new. I’m sure they are always throw- 
ing it in our faces that it is, on the othe: 


a ver 


side.” 

Gaines rather despised the other side- 
perhaps from a not too intimate acquaint- 
ance with its salient points—and its opinio: 
weighed very little with him ever. 

“So it is a new country,” he admitted 
“but for all that it is overstocked. It seem: 
an absurdity perhaps, but look at the matte: 
fairly.” 

“T’m sure I’ve no wish to do anything 
else,” murmured Victoria. Indeed, she could 





all. 

“We are filled to overflowing with great 
projects. Men with capital exert a control- 
ling influence which leaves no room for 
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have borne not to look at the matter at 


men of smaller means, but perhaps superior | 


mental force.” 

“There’s the circus,” 
thoughtfully. “It seems to me Barnum 
has too secure a monopoly. If I was a 
man of superior mental force, I should 
start an opposition there, and I should posi- 
tively refuse to be bought up. They have 


| “you are so white. 
said Victoria, | 
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“ There are the theatre people,” said Vic- 
toria, as the door-bell rang. 

“T only came in to inquire after your head- 
ache,” said Taylor, as he entered the room 
after Miss Richmond. “Is it any better?” 

“ I’m sure it is not,” said Miss Richmond, 
I wish I had not gone.” 

“ Nonsense, Millicent,” said Victoria laugh- 
ing. ‘Have you been weeping over that 


| wretchedly unhappy play that you are so 


such stupid things—dwarfs and giants and | 
living skeletons ; I should invent something | 


new.” 
Gaines thought she seemed hardly up to 


disposed to take so pessimistic a view of 
things in general ?” 

Gaines had been dimly conscious during 
the progress of these inquiries that a little 
more solicitude on his part might have 
been more graceful, earlier in the evening, 


| but, doubly awkward when he felt that he 


her usual mark of intelligent appreciation | 


to-night, but he smiled “in passing,” 


and | 


continued : “ To be sure, there are politics, | 


but—” 

“But politics are such a mess.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, warmly; 
“that is, as one happens to look at it. Pol- 
itics are not such a mess as is sometimes 
thought and oftener expressed. But in 
Alaska politics are yet to be inaugurated, 
and what a field is there for a man with any 
talent at all!” 

“Yes, one could have such charming 
torchlight processions. There must be 
plenty of kerosene oil there—there is al- 
ways kerosene where there is fur, is there 
not? I have always understood that, as 
Jacky Taylor says, like ‘the box’ it goes 
with it!” 

Gaines thought this persistent frivolity 
bordered on the annoying, but he admired 
Victoria immensely and he had occasional- 
ly found her ina perverse mood before. He 
had once or twice of late thought serious- 
ly of asking her to marry him before very 
long. He was very sure that in the face of 
so serious a proposition, her strong com- 


| saw such monumental calm. 


mon sense would help her to decide wisely. | 


Besides, her manner had been the reverse 


of discouraging. She had a fine figure and | 


exceedingly good manners, and although he 
did not perhaps distinctly formulate the 
idea, he felt that she would appear re- 
markably well at the White House. He 


had felt for some time that a clever wo- | 


man might be of great advantage to her 


husband. 
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had been remiss, he said nothing. 

“ Weeping!” exclaimed Taylor, in re- 
sponse to Victoria’s suggestion. “I never 
I implored 
her to notice that the heroine’s last earthly 
hope had failed her and that the circum- 
stances attending the loss were of a pe- 
culiarly heartrending description, and she 
smiled and asked me to please pick up her 
fan. I was sincerely pained.” 

Gaines had not noticed before how ex- 
tremely pretty Miss Richmond was. As 
she stood there listening and laughing she 
was really charming, not in the least cast in 
the shade by Victoria’s more brilliant beau- 
ty. He felt a new interest in the girl, es- 
pecially as she seemed to look to him for 
appreciation now and then, rather than to 
Taylor, who monopolized Miss Jackson's 
attention. 

He silently wondered that he had not 
seen more of her, and hoped she was not 
going to leave town immediately. Indeed, 
Millicent was regarding him with some- 
what awakened interest. Her conversation 
with Victoria had led her to speculate fur- 


| ther upon the secret of his attraction for 


her friend, and to-night he seemed rather 
more animated than usual. After the men 
had taken leave, she said as she drew off 
her gloves : 

“] think I was rather unjust to Mr. Gaines 
this morning, Vic.” 

“I’m sure I hope you were!” said Vic- 
toria, petulantly. “It would do him good 
to have somebody unjust to him.” 

Miss Richmond said no more. 
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The next morning Victoria woke with a 


conviction she had never admitted to have 


before, namely, that she was very much | 
She was so profoundly | 
conscious of this that it seemed to have | 


bored by Alaska. 


been a conclusion of some week’s stand- 
ing, and she wondered that it had not in- 
fluenced her conduct earlier. 

“Why, in the name of all that is char- 
acteristic, should I have submitted to it 
for a year and a half?” she said to Milli- 
cent. 

“He has not bored you, if his subject 
has.” 

“T think he has,” said Victoria, thought- 
fully, “always. It is my impression,” she 
continued, “that I have lived too much 
in the future. I have always thought that 
although he was not interesting then, there 
would come a time when he would be. I 
find now that it is like saving large paper- 
boxes. I never really do want them for 


anything, and meanwhile they are very | 


much in the way.” 


“But you go from one extreme to an- | 


other so! I am just beginning to find 


out that he is bright.” 
“Oh, he has a glimmer of reason,” said 


Victoria, impartially. 
are fair to him.” 


“I have not been fair to him from the | 
| don’t know what to do with their hats. 


| One is always thinking what one can give 


I have credited him with much 
He may be a 


beginning. 
that he does not possess. 


clever lawyer, but who cares for John Doe | 


and Richard Roe in ordinary civilized so- 
ciety. They may do for Alaska.” 

“ No, you have not been fair to him from 
the beginning,” said Miss Richmond slowly. 

“If you think I have been flirting with 
him, you may as well say so,” said Victoria, 
rather defiantly. 

“I think you have been flirting with 
him,” said Miss Richmond gravely. 

Not long after he called again. He had 
received an election to some city office, and 
he hoped Victoria would offer her congratu- 
lations. 
Richmond again. As it happened, their talk 
fell upon Jacky Taylor. Victoria mentioned 
that he was to drive to a neighboring town 
the next day with Miss Richmond and her- 
self to make some calls. 

“Tt is very fortunate for Taylor that he 
has so many ways of recommending him- 


| of suppressed irritation. 


“1 don’t think you | 
| seem to know what to do with it, you know. 


Moreover, he wished to see Miss | 
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self to young ladies,” said Gaines gener- 
ously. 

“Tt is very fortunate for the young la- 
dies,” said Victoria. ‘It’s just as well his 
practice makes few demands on his time” 
(for Jacky, too, was a lawyer); “he has 
the more to devote to going about. It is 
sometimes lucky for a man to have nothing 
to do.” 

“Jacky Taylor will always have some- 
thing to do—for somebody else,” said Vic- 


| toria, with a peculiarly calm intonation that 


was, to those who knew her well, indicative 
Gaines was a little 
irritated, too. It never strikes some people 
pleasantly to hear others praised, and he 
had always been more or less annoyed at 
Victoria’s evident partiality for Jacky—be- 


| sides, she had not so much as mentioned 


the city election. 

“ He is a good-hearted fellow,” he assent- 
ed, “and that makes up for other defects.” 

“What other defects?” questioned Vic- 
toria. 

“ Well, he has no mind, you know,” said 
Gaines, as one who is forced into stating 


| too evident facts. 


“Hasn't he? I’m so glad. I always de- 
test people who have mind. They never 


They oppress you as painfully as men who 


them to put their minds on.” 
That Victoria was making statements ad- 


| mitting of a broad disbelief was not always 


a sign that she was losing her temper, but 
some instinct warned Gaines to follow the 
lead of Miss Richmond to another subject 
She had been listening quietly, and he 
glanced at her in some embarrassment 
while Victoria was speaking; he fancied he 
caught an involuntary look of sympathy 
and appreciation. 

“She, at least,” he thought, with grati- 
fication, “agrees with me that Jacky Taylor 
has no mind.” 

“How could he say such things to me 
of one of my friends?” exclaimed Victo- 
ria, indignantly, after he had gone.” 

“He gained very little by it,” said Miss 
Richmond, quietly. ‘ Weren’t you a little 
more disagreeable than the occasion de 
manded ?” 
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“T believe you like him, Millicent. Poor 
unconscious child! I did once. I wonder 
what he will talk to you about. 
have nearly exhausted the resources of 
Alaska, extensive as they are. He may try 


the fundamental laws of the Iroquois gov- | 


ernment or the latest methods of exter- 
minating the tobacco worm. They are both 


charming subjects, and they both have rami- | 
fications you little dream of, and the key- | 
| you on some such subject and I’ve generally 


note of them is—John Emerson Gaines.” 


“Victoria, you are heartless,” said Miss | 
“That man is in love | 
| the hold Alaska gets of the erring human 
| mind, and if you have the patience to play 
| chess with John Emerson Gaines you may 


Richmond warmly. 
with you, and you are treating him very 
shabbily.” 

“ Flattering, if true,” said Victoria, laugh- 
ing, “ but unlikely.” 


of mind. 


but he was still as well pleased as ever with 
the thought of her appearance in that drama 
which had Washington for its setting and 
himself as leading gentleman. He was in 
no wise tempted to falter in the race if she 
would not run by his side, but he had so 
long allowed his mind to dwell on the pros- 
pect of her companionship that he was ra- 


ther startled to realize how much pleasure | 


the situation lost without it. Her changed 


manner of late had not been very encour- | 


aging; but John Emerson Gaines was a man 
of large liberality where Miss Jackson was 
concerned. Finally, about a week after 


Miss Richmond had gone, he went to call | 


upon Victoria, with the intention of settling 
the important matter in which hers was to 
be the deciding voice. There was some- 
thing novel and rather unpleasant in thus 
being obliged to submit a decision so near- 


ly concerning himself to the volition of an- | 


other, but no other way out of it presented 
itself. 
presence of the unavoidable Jacky. 

“Victoria,” Taylor had said easily, during 
the early part of his visit, “what do you 
propose doing with Gaines ?” 


“I’ve never engaged to do for him at all,” | 


said Victoria, laughing. 
“Don’t be evasive. 

’ said Victoria 

frankly, “that I hadn’t. And, furthermore, 

I will add, at the risk of being somewhat 


He must | 
| Jacky, with seriousness. 


| you know. 


John Emerson Gaines | 
himself was in some doubt of his own state | 
He certainly felt with some keen- | 
ness the change in Miss Jackson’s manner, | 


| go up and the play begin. 


| opposite. 
| some one to tell you what you ought to do, 


He found her alone save for the | 


You hadn’t thought | 
of marrying him, I suppose.” 
“TI don’t mind telling you,’ 
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indiscreet, that I don’t think he has thought 
of marrying me.” 

“He might, you know, Victoria,” said 
“ They do, some- 
times.” 

“ They haven’t all your power of entering 
into the remote possibilities of a question 
I don’t think he will unless 
somebody suggests it to him.” 

“ Well, Victoria, I’m always wrestling with 


found that you know best about your own 
affairs. I'll only just say that it’s fearful 


have the patience to marry him some day. 
Now tell me about Miss Richmond.” 

This conversation didn’t tend to make 
Miss Jackson’s reception of Mr. Gaines a 
warmer one than usual. He took a seat on 
the other side of the room from his hostess, 


| and notwithstanding all opportunities of- 
| fered him for conversation, maintained, in 
| silence, an air of waiting for this stupid 


overture to end, when the curtain would 
This was his 
usual air, and it was not an engaging one. 
In reality he was thinking for the twentieth 
time what a handsome girl Miss Jackson 
was and wondering what she could see in 
Jacky Taylor. 

“So Miss Richmond is gone,” he said, 
when they were alone. 

“ Yes, she went a week ago. I miss her 
very much. She was always telling me 
things I ought to do and I always did the 
It is very convenient to have 


so you can judge then there’s no danger of 
doing them by mistake.” ' 

“The things you ought to do?” 

“Yes, I don’t often make the mistake, 
but I have done it.” 

“T had no idea Miss Richmond played 
the part of mentor.” 

“She does not do that exactly, but she 
has ideas.” 

“TI wonder, then, that she cares so much 
for society—if she has.” 

This was not an auspicious beginning for 
his suit and Gaines knew it, but he already 
felt the influence of Victoria’s antagonistic 


~ mood. 
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“She has no morbid wish to keep them 
to herself, I assure you. Feasting in secret 
on one’s own ideas is an attractive amuse- 
ment to few,” said Victoria, with a laugh. 

“ But, after all, she cannot enjoy exchang- 
ing them for those of the general run of men 
she meets in society ?” 

“We all have a taste for carpet-knights.” 

“ That is something I cannot understand. 
The favorites of society are men of such 
very inferior calibre. It is a fact that a man 
who can do nothing but dance and chatter 
will be a favorite with even bright women.” 

John Emerson Gaines was making a bad 
mistake, but he blundered on with the rash 
obstinacy of a man who, falling over a foot- 
stool, is impelled to kick it against a small 
table covered with érzc-a-brac, in order to 
prove himself perfectly at ease. 

“Yes,” said Victoria, ‘of course—but to 
chatter and to chatter well—why that is an 
accomplishment that any man might envy.” 

“Not a man of real power,” said Gaines, 
with an accent of contempt. 

“No? 
thinking of, that they are so anxious to ap- 
Nothing is so stupid 


appear uninteresting ? 
as concealed intelligence.” 

Victoria felt that this had the air of an 
aphorism and was rather proud of it, the 


more, that it was unpremeditated. She 
covered her satisfaction, 
Gaines was too interested to appreciate it, 
which was annoying. 

For a man of intellect to devote himself 


to pleasing in a ball-room is like a good 


whist-player spending his time in building | 
| amused. She might even grow indifferent 


card-houses.” 


This was decidedly epigrammatic for John | 


Emerson Gaines. 

“Diplomats have thought otherwise,” said 
Victoria indifferently. 

A reference to diplomats is apt to be con- 
fusing to a man who speaks from an in- 
tensely American standpoint. The word 
suggests a foreign atmosphere, to which 
one’s lungs are unaccustomed. Gaines felt 
it to be so and Victoria followed up her 
advantage. 





Then what are men of real power | 


however, while | 





“Women appreciate intellect fully as much | 
| to put down that sudden fancy of yours 


as—generally more quickly than men. But 


to say that they can enjoy meeting, above | 


all others, a man who makes no effort to 
discover or satisfy their tastes; who relies 


entirely for recommendation upon the fact 
that somebody has sometime said that he 
was clever, is to find them weak indeed.” 

Gaines knew that she was hitting him 
hard, but while it irritated it flattered him. 
He was intensely feminine in this—if it be, 
as the French writer says, that women had 
rather we should say a little evil of them 
than not to say anything of them at all. 

“ That may do well as far as society goes,” 
he argued, “but if a woman is choosing a 
man for a husband, it seems to me she 
would go upon different data—she would 
care less to be amused, more for something 
to admire. I am very sure you would, Miss 
Jackson.” 

“Marry a man that did not amuse me!” 
said Victoria, with well- bred amazement. 


| “I would as soon buy myself a gown of an 


unbecoming color that would never wear 
out! Light blue does very well for me 


| now and then of an evening, but if | 


thought I should be obliged to wear light 
blue all the rest of my life, I should be very 
unhappy.” 

After this he felt that it would be vain 
to persist for that evening, at least. He 
went away soon after in a disappointed 
mood. He was disappointed in Victoria her- 
self. Perhaps her character had no serious 
side—and yet there had been a time when 
her mind had seemed to grasp so readily 
the details of the Alaska scheme. Now he 
was half inclined to think he had made a 


| mistake all along. The wife of a man in 


an exalted position in the country should 
hardly be so capricious or so eager to be 


to municipal elections. At least, he would 
be in no such haste to settle the matter 
again. After that there was a perceptible 
decrease in the eagerness with which he 
sought Miss Jackson’s society. There was 
no lack of admirers to take his place, and 
Victoria came swiftly to a realizing sense 
of how little she had enjoyed Alaska from 
the sense of relief she now experienced. 

“T suppose you see little of Mr. Gaines 
now,’ wrote Miss Richmond, “since you 
never mention him. I do not know how 


and its as sudden loss of interest. Just 
another of your inconsistencies, I suppose. 
What is he doing? Do make an effort and 
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let me know. I hope he will call on me | 


when I come to Northbridge again.” 
Victoria replied: “I think Mr. Gaines 

has recently been made alderman—at least, 

if it isn’t alderman, you mustn’t ask me 
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“No, it was not,” she said. “I think he’s 
remarkably entertaining, he’s so well in- 
formed.” 

Victoria opened her eyes a moment. 
Then she went to the library and returned 


what it is, for I don’t know—it’s something | with an encyclopedia, which she deposited 


of the sort. I do not think he has been 
sent to Congress yet, but that inadvertence 
will doubtless soon be remedied. I never see 
him now. My brother-in-law still says he 
is a rising young lawyer, and I’ve no doubt 
of it. Jacky Taylor was here last evening. 
He says Mr. Gaines’s progress reminds him 
of that of a stage moon—always advertised 
to rise, but always seeming to have some- 


at Miss Richmond’s side. 
“S to Z inclusive,” said she, and went 
away. Miss Richmond did not even smile. 
John Emerson Gaines continued his at- 


| tentions up to the evening before Miss 


thing the matter with the string—the only | 
ill-natured thing I ever heard Jacky say, by | 
the way. He wished to be remembered to 


you. 

Six months later Miss Richmond came 
again to Northbridge. John Emerson Gaines 
resumed the habit of making frequent calls 
at Miss Jackson’s. Miss Richmond saw him 
very often, both at home and abroad. He 
did not seem to bore her as he did Vic- 
toria. 

“Ts it the tobacco worm ?” inquired Vic- 
toria, one evening. 
you constantly between the acts.” 
Richmond blushed. 


Miss 


“T noticed he talked to | 


Richmond’s departure. He went to call 
upon her early and found her alone. 

“Miss Richmond,” said he, with almost 
nothing in the way of prelude, “will you be 
very much surprised if I ask you to promise 
to be my wife?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Gaines!” said Miss Richmond, 
with a note of pain in her voice. “I shall 
be very much surprised, and please, please 
don’t—because—I’m engaged to Jacky Tay- 
lor. 

John Emerson Gaines is still a rising law- 
yer, and, his friends say, will sometime be 
President of the United States. He was 
heard to declare recently, in the course of 
conversation, that it seemed to him by no 
means always for the best that the occupant 
of the White House should be a married 
man. ANNIE ELIOT. 
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Recent Literature. 


More than thirty-five years have passed 
since Alfred Tennyson gave to the world Zhe 
Princess.* He very appositely ticketed it ‘‘A 
Medley.” But this frank confession of the na- 
ture of the work had no effect on the critics, who 
fell foul of it at once and pointed out con amore 
its faults, which certainly are many and easily 
found. Yet it did not take long to discover 
that, in spite of the faults, ‘‘ The Princess” is 
a beautiful poem, the production of a truly 
poetical mind and showing indisputable marks 
of artistic power. While the work is fantastic 
in its subject, it is human in its sentiment. 
The constant blending of new theory and old 
romance give to the poem a perpetual piquancy. 
Its abundant grace and descriptive beauty have 
an undying charm, and its constant variety 





* The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson, 


Illustrated. 
Quarto. 


Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


1884. 
Pp. 223. $6. ; 





make it one of the most interesting long poems 
ever written. The tenderness and sweetness 
of the introductions of the seven parts are an 
abiding joy. The work has never had worthy 
pictorial illustrations until now, when to Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co. came the happy in- 
spiration of issuing an edition de luxe of it, and 
calling to their aid our best draughtsmen and 
wood engravers. The volume—a noble quarto 
—has just appeared, and will be with all per- 
sons of refined taste ¢he gift-book of this year— 
and, for that matter, of years tocome. More 
than a hundred illustrations adorn the noble 
pages, with their sumptuous paper, elegant ty- 
pography and press-work. The invention, fancy 
and taste of the drawings will increase the high 
reputation of the artists who designed them. 
Among these drawings especially admirable are 
those of Messrs. Alfred Fredericks, Granville 
Perkins, Harry Fenn, William St. John Harper, 
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Frederick Dielman, and F. S. Church. The 
woodcuts are such as can be done in the 
United States alone, and the masterly touch of 
Messrs. E. Clement, H. E. Sylvester, John An- 
drew & Son, J. V. S. Anthony, W. B. Closson, 
and a dozen other artists of the graver is here 
displayed to the best advantage. The printing 
of the cuts has been done with great care and 
skill. The cover is a model of quiet elegance, 


beautiful books of permanent value will wil- 
lingly be without. 


States of many French painters, but up to the 
present we have known very little of a painter 
who, both as artist and as man, was one of the 
worthiest representatives of modern French art. 


Such a person, beyond dispute, was ZLugéne | 


Fromentin,* who died in 1876 in his fifty-sixth 
year. His friend, Louis Gonse, editor of the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, in a series of articles in 
that journal, set forth the merits of Fromentin 
as painter and writer. As a writer Fromentin 


phile Gautier, Merimée and Rénan, among the 
purest prose writers of the generation that is 
passing away. Asa landscape painter Fromentin 
resembles Corot. His horses and human figures 


are admirably drawn, and his color, at once | 


clear, ‘brilliant and true, is fascinating. Miss 
Mary Caroline Robbins has done a good service 
by translating the articles of Gonse, by him re- 
touched and corrected, collected in book form. 


A very handsome volume, with elegant typogra- | Of the five, none is more able than a paper 


phy, and one might say even sumptuous in its | 


make, has been sent forth by her publishers. 
Fifty odd engravings, facsimiles of Fromentin’s 
drawings, increase the value and interest of the 
work. The engravings demonstrate Fromen- 
tin’s skill as a draughtsman. His firm and vig- 
orous lines show one who knew exactly what he 
meant to express, and whose hand responded 
readily to his brain. He passed much time in 
Algeria, of which the scenery made a strong 
impression on his imagination. His Algerian 
pictures were especially successful, and medals 
and decorations declared how well his fine tal- 
ents were appreciated. A portrait of the artist 
prefixed to the work has the aspect of a singu- 
larly refined and elegant man. 


Among English ladies who have in this 
age made their mark as essayists, none stand 





* Eugine Fromentin, Painter and Writer. By M. 
Louis Gonse, editor of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
Translated by Mary Caroline Robbins. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1883. 
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| to appear to us evil, and evil good. 





higher than Miss Frances Power Cobbe. The 
keenness of her intellect, the breadth of her 
views, and the ingenious way in which she con- 
trives to reconcile quite advanced thought with 
strong religious feeling, are abundantly mani- 
fest in Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays.* 
This neatly printed volume contains fourteen 
articles by her, which have heretofore appeared 


| in the Theological and Fortnightly Reviews, Fra- 
and the book altogether one that no lover of | 


ser’s and Macmillan’s Magazines, and the J/an- 
chester Friend. Perhaps the strongest paper 
in the book is the one which gives it its leading 


. t | title, and in which Miss Cobbe argues, with no 
We know a good deal in the United | 


little force, that the moral history of mankind, 
so far as we know it, gives no countenance to 
the hypothesis that conscience is the result of 
certain contingencies in our development, and 
that it might, at an earlier stage, have been 
modeled into quite another form, causing good 
In her 
essay on ‘‘The Devil” she disposes delight- 


| fully of his Satanic Majesty, and shows how 


with the silent rising of an intellectual tide he 


has been drowned. And she drops a plummet 
is ranked by Gonse with George Sand, Théo- | 


into the human mind by sagaciously inquiring 
what has been the principle in human nature 
on which the belief in a personal devil has fas- 
tened and how that belief has lived so long. 


In the excellent series of “ Topics of the 
Time,” Mr. Titus Munson Coan, the able edi- 
tor, has devoted No. 5 to Questions of Belief,+ 


| consisting of five articles culled from the Con- 


temporary Review, Nineteenth Century and Mind. 


on ‘‘ The Suppression of Poisonous Opinions,” 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which appeared this year 
in the Wineteenth Century. Nothing seems to 
be sounder than Mr. Stephen’s position that 
‘*the ultimate ground for any belief should be 
understood to be the fact that it can stand the 
freest possible discussion from every possible 
point of view.” The other writers of the vol- 
ume are Vernon Lee, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Edmund Gurney and E. S. Shuckburgh, and all 
of them hold vigorous pens. 


On the whole, there has been no book on 
the Russian question, published in recent days, 
more interesting, or, indeed, more valuable 





* Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays. Reprint- 
ed from the Theological and Fortnightly Reviews, Fra- 
ser’s and Macmillan’s Magazines, and the Manchester 
Friend. By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: George 
H. Ellis. 1883. 

+ Questions of Belief. Edited by Titus Munson Coan. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 
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than Stepniak’s Underground Russia.* Russia 
is the ‘erra incognita of -the nations, 
which he must be a bold traveler, and a patient, 
who can find out the truth. No traveler that 


we know of has yet found out the whole truth | 
The works of strangers on that | 


about Russia. 
country are practically useless, except for in- 
formation on statistics or geography. 
us nothing about the inner life or character of 
the people. There is but one stranger who has 
ever tried to do this; that is the lady who writes 


under the name of Henri Gréville, and she has | 
simply written charming stories with strong | 


Russian local coloring. It must be by natives, 
who have escaped from the terrorism which 
would spirit them to Siberia if the Czar did not 
like what they told, that we must expect to be 
made familiar with the realities of life and char- 
acter in Russia. 
first Russian who lifted the veil from this dark 
picture. But Tourguénieff has been given credit 
for doing more in this direction than he really 
did. His first book merely lifted a corner of 
the veil ; and it was less written with the direct 
intention of exposing the condition of the Rus- 
sian peasant and his lord than were Miss Edge- 
worth’s works—from which Tourguénieff says 
he got the suggestion for his book—with the 


intention of exposing the condition of the Irish | 


tenant and his shoneen landlord. Tourguénieff | 2 
ei gue | great forefather Adam to Ex-Governor Tilden. 


was a literary artist, first of all, who subordi- 
nated truth to artistic effect in making his won- 
derful stories. Stepniak’s book is by no means 
so ambitious as anything the great Russian nov- 
elist has done. But it has the merit of contain- 
ing blunt truth about the most stupendous and 
characteristic phenomenon of Russian life, told 
by one of the men who knew most about it. 
Who does not want to understand that mighty 
movement which makes princes and generals 
and high-born ladies plot to emancipate a de- 


mocracy by methods which are more like the | 
designing of majestic demons than of men? | 


Stepniak is a prominent Nihilist; he was once 


the editor of the Nihilistic organ the Zemlia J | “i 
ga er 1 an facility of reference is increased by the 


Volia (Land and Liberty). His book is a series 
of personal sketches of the leading Nihilists 
with whom he was actually associated. It is 
written in a somewhat lurid, one might say a 
bituminous-heroic strain, which may mar its 
judicial character. But, all things considered, 
such a strain is not inappropriate in describing 
such men as Prince Krapotkine and Valerian 


Ossinsky, and such women as Vera Sassulich | 





*7 


Underground Russia: Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life. By Stepniak. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


about 


They tell | 


Tourguénieff was, perhaps, the | 


| prehensive. 
of the work, since, as Mr. Thomas justly re- 
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and Sophia Perovskaia. Stepniak has the gift 
of seizing the salient points of character; and 
his ‘‘profiles” really bring one nearer to the 
understanding of their originals as men and 
women of flesh and blood. It is the first time 
this task has been attempted in regard to the 
leading Nihilists; and when we say that, all 
allowances being made for partisanship, the 
man who attempts the task accomplishes as 
much as he pretends, it is saying a good deal, 


A good biographical dictionary of handy 
size is a very useful thing to have near at hand. 
Of bulky works of this kind there are several, of 


| great service in their way, and of no slight aid 


to those who write much. These latter diction- 
aries may be said to be for occasions of cere- 
mony only. They have not become familiar 
friends. One looks upon them with great re- 
spect, but desires something a little more acces- 
sible. For these everyday wants several bio- 
graphical dictionaries have been prepared, but 
none are half so good as the just published 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography,* by Ed- 
ward A. Thomas. Within the compass of 599 
duodecimo pages, in a type of good size, Mr. 
Thomas has managed to give an account suffi- 
cient for all ordinary purposes of all prominent 
persons who have lived on the earth, from our 


Careful examination of a number of the titles 
has revealed no errors, and Mr. Thomas has an 
unusually happy knack of description. An un- 
usual number, in works of this kind, of persons 
recently raised their heads 
above the general level, appear in the ‘‘Com- 
And this is an admirable feature 


who have quite 


” 


marks, ‘‘ the generality of readers naturally take 
a deeper interest in such characters, and because 
it is precisely this class of persons about whom 
it is especially difficult to obtain the information 
which one requires.” A number of excellent 
steel engravings add to the interest of the work. 


heavy-faced type in which each name is printed. 
The book is handsomely made, and with its 
neat binding and gilt top is ornamental as 
well as useful. 


It is to be hoped that many persons have 
fallen in with a paper by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., describing the changes which were 





* Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography. Contain- 
ing succinct accounts of the most eminent persons in all 
ages, countries and professions. By Edward A. Thomas. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
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made in the schools of Quincy, Mass., by Su- 
perintendent Parker. These schools were con- 


ducted for a long time in the stereotyped fash- | 


ion. 
smatter, but of solid instruction there was next 
to none at all. At a special examination it was 
found that after eight years of school-teaching 
the children, as a whole, could neither write with 
facility nor read fluently. A great multiplicity 
of studies had, in one way or another, been in- 
troduced, and the children’s brains were simply 
addled by this mass of ’ologies and ’osophies. 
Those of them who had finished the grammar 
course of study could neither speak nor spell 
their own language correctly nor read and write 
it with that elegance which is desirable.\ And | 
yet the Quincy schools were no worse than the 
best schools all over the land. Things Were in | 
this state in Quincy when the school commit- | 
tee of the town came across Col. F. W. Par- 
ker, who, impressed with the idea that teach- 
ing was a science and that he did not under- | 
stand it, had made himself master of the mod- 
ern German theories of common school educa- 
tion. Colonel Parker was appointed superin- 
tendent. 


revolutionary. English grammar was immedi- 


ately hustled out of the schools ; and the reader 


was sent after the grammar and the spelling- 
book after the reader, and the copy-book after 
the speller. 
practice. Within a reasonable period, the Quin- 
cy scholars could read at sight without stum- 
bling and bungling over every unusual word ; 
they could write a simple letter without being 
painfully conscious of an unaccustomed labor. 


The changes which he made were | 
| the State. 


There was plenty of cram and plenty of | 


Subjects were taught by incessant | 


In other words, they learned the three R’s per- | 
fectly and they had the solid foundation of a | 


good education. Every teacher who takes the 
slightest interest in his or her work will want to 
bring about the same results as Superintendent 
Parker, and will therefore be thankful for De- 
velopment Lessons, * a valuable work just issued 
by Mr. Esmond V. De Graff, Superintendent of 
Schools at Paterson, N. J., and Miss Margaret 


K. Smith, a graduate of the Oswego Normal | 


School in this State. The lessons in the book 


* Development Lessons, for Teachers, on Size, Form, 
Place, Plants and Insects. Containing the instruction of 
Superintendent Francis W. Parker, the originator of the 
‘Quincy System” of Teaching and Development Les- 
sons based on the “* Oswego System” of Teaching, and 
Lectures on the Science and the Art of Teaching. A 
Guide for Normal Schools, Institute Instructors, Teach- 
ers’ Institutes and Parents. By Esmond V. De Graff, 
Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, N. J.,and Margaret 
K. Smith, a graduate of the Oswego State Normal | 
School, New York. Illustrated. New York: A. Lovell 
& Co. 1883. 


| have been frequently given before teachers and 


normal training schools, but are now for the 
first time collected into a volume. Special in- 
struction is given as to how to teach reading, 
spelling, language, geography, arithmetic and 
soon. The methods to be used, results to be 
obtained and cautions to be observed are defi- 
nitely set forth. And, in fact, the book is one 
which every teacher who wishes to learn both 
the science and art of teaching should ‘“‘ read 


| by day and meditate by night.” 


A work in which all interested in the 


| common schools of this State will take pleasure 
| is A History of the New York State Teachers’ 


Association,* by Mr. Hyland C. Kirk. The 


| association was organized at Syracuse in July, 


1845, and incorporated in 1852. Thus it is 


| nearly forty years old, and during its existence 


has had an important influence on the com- 
mon schools of this State. Mr. Kirk says he 
has striven to give an accurate account of such 
matters as seemed to be of the first importance, 


| and such as would present the work of the 


in the advancement of education in 
The portraits. of the Presidents of 
the Association are given, with brief biograph- 
ical details, and they comprise a body of teac! 
ers of whom New York has no reason to 
ashamed. 

Ismar Thiusen is the somewhat singular 
name of a speculative person—whether real 
or fictitious, man or woman, we know not—who, 
like many other persons that are eager to know 
more than they can know, has looked very far 
into the future. It is quite comprehensible that 
those who have an intelligent appreciation of 
human progress, who observe the astonishing 
evolution of thought from thought in our day, 
the wonderful fact of science (fearless and icon- 
oclastic), the courage of men in fighting a stub- 
born material nature and in unearthing its se- 
crets, the application of subtle and mysterious 
forces to the most practical labor, the discovery 
in quick succession of things which were sup- 
posed not long ago to be undiscoverable—it is 
comprehensible, we say, that one who sees all 
this should reflect anxiously upon what may 
happen in this world a century, two centuries, 
untold centuries hence. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has been an age of marvels. What has 
been done in science during the nineteenth cen- 
tury outranks all that was done before in cen- 


teachers 


* A History of the New York State Teachers’ A ssoci- 
With Sketches of its Presidents and Prominent 
By Hyland C. Kirk. New York: E. L. Kel- 
1883. 


ation. 
Members. 
logg & Co. 
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turies. The half-century of science—to use Sir 
John Lubbock’s expression—is almost the period 
of science. Yet what has been accomplished is 
merely a beginning. We have really turned but 
one spadeful of soil on the road to the future. 
If progress in science goes on, there is no rea- 


son why the millennium should be regarded as | 
Continuous improvement in knowl- | 


an utopia. 
edge and health must affect the spiritual nature 
of men. 

The business of prophecy has become some- 
what hackneyed. The purpose that Thiusen 
has in view is entirely without novelty. His 
foretellings are not much more trustworthy 
than those of any other intelligent observer. 
Books more or less like Zhe Diothas* have 
been written frequently. 


serious objection to this particular book of | 


prophecy. The author, with a daring flight of 
fancy, has sailed away nearly eighty centuries. 
He tells us of life and men in the year g6o0. 
Now, a reasonable conception of mundane af- 
fairs eighty centuries from the present time is 
manifestly out of the question. If Thiusen had 
placed his period ten centuries, at most, ahead, 
his story would have been sufficiently imagina- 
tive. The world one thousand years from now 
—that will undoubtedly be a universe of won- 
der and transformation. But a world eight 
thousand years hence ! well, there may then be 
neither disease nor death. The late Winwood 
Reade wrote a book of much power and bril- 


liancy called the Martyrdom of Man, in which it | 


is predicted that travel from the earth to other 
planets and stars will be effected at last, and 
that, as the final triumph of mind over matter, 
humanity will conquer the horror of personal 
extinction. Each man will live forever; there 
will be no wearing out of the tissues and organs; 
there will be no suffering of the flesh; there will 
be no decrepit and doomed mortality. 

Our new prophet does not go so far in his 
forecast. His prediction might, indeed, be 
verified as well in five centuries as in eighty 
centuries. 
commonplaces within a few years. However, 
granting that Thiusen has a right to his own 
imagination, it must be admitted that his book 
is exceedingly clever and ingenious. 


and philosophical thought in it; it is written 


with sobriety and suggestiveness, and it has a | 


freshness that books of its kind seldom have. 
Because, therefore, ‘‘ Diothas” is an entertain- 
ing book, we may give some space to Thiusen’s 


Moreover, there is a | 


Some of his predictions may be | 


There is | 
abundant knowledge of the world, of scientific | 





*The Diothas; or, a Far Look Ahead. By Ismar 
Thiusen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 


| exhibition of men and affairs in the ninety-sixth 
| century, A. D. 
The author is supposed to be transported, 
under mesmeric influence, from New York in 
| 1883 to New York in 9600. He speaks in the 
| past tense. He found that the city presented 
a very striking appearance in the year 9600. 
The Broadway that he had known was alto- 
| gether different from the Broadway along which 
| he walked now. In fact, the New York of 1883 
had crumbled into dust with the growth of cen- 
turies, and had been replaced by a more splen- 
did city. The effect of the new buildings was 
indescribably grand and strange. The side- 
| walk was covered by an arcade supported on 
| arches and pillars of polished granite. The 
architecture combined in a remarkable degree 
the characteristics of lightness and solidity. 
No intersecting streets were apparent, but their 
| position was indicated by wide and massive 
| archways that pierced at intervals the other- 
wise unbroken lines of colonnade stretching 
toward the horizon. Over each archway, semi- 
recessed in a niche, stood a statue, each a work 
of genius. Manhattan Island had become, long 
ages before, one enormous warehouse, the chief 
port of entry for a population of more than a 
thousand millions. - Space was far too valuable 
to be occupied with dwelling-houses. But there 
were great facilities for locomotion, and a dis- 
tance of fifty miles from the centre of business 
was of less consequence than five miles at 
present. Thiusen found ample occupation in 
noting the person and costume of the hand- 
some and elastic race of people among whom 
| he chanced to be. The feminine costume, he 
observed, was the most simple and graceful 
that he had ever seen. It appeared to consist 
| of a loose tunic in gray or white, confined 
around the waist by a silken sash or girdle, 
and reached midway between knee and ankle. 
The lower part of the costume was a sort of 
Turkish trousers confined about the ankle. The 
feet were protected by sandals, with the upper 
leather cut away to below the insteps and with 
| no heels to speak of. A light scarf or mantilla 
| was worn over the shoulders, and there was no 
covering, beyond the natural hair gracefully ar- 
ranged, for the head. The costume for men 
consisted of a short tunic, reaching not quite 
| to the knee, and sandals. Their undercloth- 
ing in summer was a thin woolen shirt and 
| short drawers. Neither hat nor glove was worn. 
In fact, the Americans of g600 wore an agreea- 
ble sort of bathing-dress—which, nevertheless, 
| Thiusen appears to regard as a costume for the 
millennium. There was, of course, no tendency 
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to baldness among the men—noble, vigorous, 
sunburnt, healthy men. The women were beau- 
tiful and graceful. Ages of intellectual culture 
had imparted a character to their beauty that 
rendered it 
fection of feature as a living flower is to a 
waxen imitation.” Thiusen, who does not often 
push forward his didacticism, remarks: ‘‘ Many 
a fashionable belle may display hands and feet 
more diminutive than those I there saw, but, 
certainly, rarely so perfect in form, so graceful 
in movement. Could they but see for once the 
free, elastic step of those rationally shod dam- 
sels of the future, they would cast aside forever 
the unsightly casings in which they now consent 
to torture and distort their feet.” 





these people. There was one cultivated and 
ruling class. 
his own labor. Each man owned what he ac- 
quired. Idleness was looked upon as the mean- 


est of vices. 


Our author’s next experience was to enter | 


a vehicle moved by an electric motor placed un- 
der the body of the car, between the wheels. 
Mr. Thiusen was introduced by his friend—for 
he had a traveling companion—to a beautiful 
girl named Reva Diotha. His friend’s name 
was Utis Estai. These were phonetic names. 
Each person was addressed in society by his 
first name. When the vehicle in which Ismar 
—since it is proper, according to the customs of 
g600, to call our traveler Ismar—was seated 


grand terminus. Toward this converged, not 


only all the town railroads, but also roads from | 


every part of the Northern hemisphere. Behr- 
opposed an obstacle to the passage of the roll- 
ing car. From the spot where he stood, Is- 
mar could be carried, without a break, to any 
part of the New World or the Old. Ismar and 
his company soon found themselves in the coun- 
try, journeying over smooth roads on electric 
tricycles. The country was remarkably beau- 
tiful, the houses were perfectly designed and 
built, and had roofs of malleable glass. Gar- 
dens were laid out on these roofs. 

It is impossible to follow minutely the expe- 
riences of Ismar Thiusen while he remained in 
the home of Utis and among this new and per- 
fect race of democrats and Americans. He 
gives an elaborate description of the home-life, 
the manners, speech and customs of the people. 
Nothing escapes his eye. Some things belong- 
ing to the old life that he had known were dis- 


covered, reproduced ; but most things were al- ! 


‘*as superior to mere insipid per- | 


| telephone, and a calculating machine. 


| for her wedding is characteristic. 
| Woman was unacquainted with the worries as- 


There was | 
neither aristocracy nor working-class among | 
| of crystallizing gems was well known. 
Every man supported himself by | 
| on. It is brought to an end by a charm- 
ing touch of imagination. 
| writes very well, though he blunders occasion- 


. | action is not altogether reasonable. 
ing Strait, long since bridged over, no longer | 
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tered and improved. Progress in simplicity, 
mental serenity, genuine comfort, domestic re- 
lationship, culture, science, and health—this is 
pointed out with careful insistence. In the 
home of Utis he found an electric tachygraph, 
used to commit thoughts to paper with the ra- 
pidity of short-hand ; a telegraph apparatus, a 
His ref- 
erence to a young woman making preparations 
This young 


sociated with the words mi/liner and shopping. 
Her trousseau, which comprised nearly all the 
clothing which she would require in her lifetime, 
was prepared by her own fair hands. The rela- 
tive value of gold among these people was 
about that of silver among us to-day. The art 


And so this interesting and clever book goes 


As a rule, Thiusen 
ally into vulgarisms like ‘‘ in this connection” 
and ‘‘in our midst,” which will be carefully 
avoided, we dare say, by our successors in 600. 


It is not by any means every one who can 
give recipes for good literary dishes and con- 
coct them according to recipe. Yet Mr. H. C. 
Bunner has come pretty near doing so. In a 
late number of Zhe Century he pointed out 
acutely what a field New York is for the nov- 


| elist, and now, in 4 Woman of Honor,* he has 
came to the end of the city route, he beheld a | 


demonstrated the truth of his theory. The 
‘““Woman,” Faith Ruthven, has indeed a trifle 
too much honor for this wicked world, and her 
But, nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Bunner has lavished on her a 
little of his fine imagination, and she is a fairly 
interesting character. The other characters are 
drawn with more strength, and Cecil Kent, ‘‘a 
Bohemian in good luck,” is done with a good 
deal of spirit and freedom. The copyright de- 
clares that the story was originally put together 
in the form of a play, and in that form it ought 
to be a genuine success. There are several 
capital comedy situations, which on the stage 
would “‘ tell” amazingly. 


In A Newport Aquarelle,t a writer, whose 
name is withheld from the title-page of what is 
evidently a first venture, gives us a glimpse be- 


* 4 Woman of Honor. By H. C. Bunner. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1883. . 

+ A Newport Aquarelle. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
883. 
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hind the scenes of fashionable watering-place 
society. 

There is a fine audacity about some of these 
revelations, suggesting that the half is not told 
or even all that the author knows about the 
gilded hollowness of the so-called upper circles. 
If we accept these representations as correct, 
and they are avowedly drawn on the spot, 
Newport, in the season, must be peopled with 
very tiresome and motiveless individuals, whose 
games are hardly worth the candle of this lively 
description. The author’s methods are brilliant, 
if unsatisfying. We are affected as though we 
had been shown a photograph in which not 
only the momentary attitude and expression of 


the speakers had been caught and reproduced, | 


but also the tones of their voices and the 
minced talk of the asphalt and the veranda. 
But that which one overhears in a voluble 


company is not of much value as a key to | 


character, or even to situations, except on the 
stage. In a novel, melodramatic interest is 
supplied and sustained, not from straws on 
the surface, but from careful study of unseen 
tides and currents. 

But this is not a novel, it is an aguarelle, and 
must be judged by more slender standards. 
We may, by this means, overlook two state- 
ments; the first one, which asserts that the 


heroine went through several London seasons 


as a belle, and attended court receptions in a 
dress close at the neck and wrists ; the second, 
which makes her stumble over the sonnet of an 
admirer ‘‘ years after” 1882, the date of the 
story. These are minor and easily corrected 
blemishes. 

One of the most telling chapters of the book, 
to our mind, is that which introduces the epi- 
sode of the speculator, Hewson. His portrait 
can be easily identified, for it is drawn to the 
life. 

The author’s style is clear without effort, 
forcible and picturesque, and the interest of 
the narrative does not lag for lack of the dra- 


matic instinct on the part of the narrator, but | 


from the meagreness and superficial charac- 
ter of the material. 


New Orleans, among American cities, is | 


sui generis. To know it thoroughly one must 
have been born there and grown up among the 


descendants of the Creoles, who have given to 


| Theresa A. Thornet. 
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the capital of Louisiana its peculiar stamp. 
Mr. Cable in his entertaining ‘‘ Grandissimes ” 
undertook to describe old-time Creole life from 
the modern American point of view. Yet this 
gave his novel a rather archaic flavor. But 
what one would better like to have is a picture 
of the Louisianian of to-day as affected by the 
old Creole habits, thoughts, beliefs and man- 
ners. For the Creole of to-day is quite a differ- 
ent being from his predecessor of seventy or 
even thirty years ago. This desired picture 
we have at last in an entertaining love-story 
entitled 7he War of the Bachelors,* written by 
one who is content to sign himself ‘‘ Orlean- 
Who this gentleman may be we do not 
know. But that he is no novice with his pen 
is evident in every part. His descriptive 
powers are excellent and his personages stand 
out well from the page, drawn with strong lines. 
The dialogue is bright and well managed, and 
some of the situations are dramatic. Indeed 
in the hands of a good playwright an ex- 
cellent comedy could be constructed from the 
novel. But what most readers will prize it most 
of all for is its picture of New Orleans social 
life in its best days. The form in which it ap- 
pears might be improved. But the volume is 
an honor not only to Southern literature, but to 
all American literature as well. 


ian.” 


Of other novels of the month, exéellent 
is Fortune’s Fool,t by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
which has appeared as a serial in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. It is entertaining, and told with Mr. 
Hawthorne’s habitual skill. A Righteous Apos- 
tate,t by Clara Lanza, has considerable inter- 


' est, but the author is deficient in what may be 


called the carpentry of story-telling. ate 
Comerford,|| by Theresa A. Thornet, is well de- 


scribed by its second title, ‘‘ Sketches of Garri- 


son Life” away back among the fifties. Itis a 
rather pleasant love-story, with a tragic inci- 
dent near the close. 


* The War of the Bachelors. By Orleanian. New Or- 
1883. 

+ Fortune’s Fool. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
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Town Talk. 


A month ago allusion was made to the 
war impending between the operas and to the 
disposition of the forces of the belligerents. 
This seemed to be the only contest likely to 
rage on Manhattan Island for a long time to 
come, and it appeared probable that the actors 
in it would have concentrated on them the at- 
tention of all the inhabitants of the metropolis 
—of all, at least, who care anything for music. 
But ‘‘ Heaven from all creatures hides the book 
of fate.” The war of the operas has not yet 
begun. Not only has the line of battle not yet 
been formed, but even the skirmishers have 
not been put forward. And yet there has 
sprung up another war, compared with which 
the opera war is as dust in the balance. It 
fell upon us like lightning from an unclouded 
sky. There was no sign of warning. Noth- 


ing in the air or on the earth betokened what was 
coming. No dire omen foreshadowed the event. 
One night the denizens of Manhattan went to 
bed—such, at least, as had beds to go to—know- 
ing naught of what the morrow had in store 


for them. When the next day dawned bright 
and clear, it was found that a bombshell had 
burst over the town during the night. The 
New York Zimes, which for a long time past 
had sold for four cents, it was discovered, had 
reduced its price totwo cents. The readers of 
that journal could scarcely believe their eyes. 
And yet the fact was indisputable. Each buyer 
of that paper found in his pocket two coppers 
more than usual, and doubtless felt gratified to 


know that in about two weeks he would have | 
saved enough to buy a copy of THE MANHAT- | 


TAN. But mingled with this gratifying reflec- 


tion were queries as to what the other leading | 
| which the dawn of day on which the change 
For, in | 
about forty-eight hours the 77isune reduced its | 


morning journals were going to do about it. 
These queries were soon answered. 


price from four cents to three, and in a very 


few days the Hera/d descended from three cents | 


to two. And thus began a warfare of the ut- 
most liveliness, of which the end is not yet. 


The bewildered citizens soon found the streets | 
and wharves placarded with startling signs de- | 
claring that each of the three reducing journals | 


is the cheapest and best in the country. This 


is indeed an outrage on the superlative degree; | 


but then in war non-combatants frequently suf- 
fer. The war had not long been going on when 


a new element was added to the fray. The | 


newsdealers refused to sell the Herald for two 


cents and demanded three for it as of yor 
‘‘Three cents or no Herald!” was their cry. 
And they lifted up their voices, if not in the 
highways and byways, at least in mass meetings, 
declaring that under no circumstances would 
they part with a Hera/d for a less sum than 
three cents. This declaration of war against 
the Herald, of course, caused no sorrow to its 
contemporaries. ‘‘ Let the galled jade wince, 
their withers were unwrung.” But this flank 
movement against the Herald was met by a 
declaration of war by that journal on the news- 
dealers. It quickly set about organizing a new 
army of newsdealers. The latter are to be 
furnished gratis with all the necessary equip- 
ment. . Over against every news-stand in the 
city is to be set a rival, which shall sell th 
Herald for ‘‘tuppence” and no more. How 
this conflict will end the future only can reveal. 
For the moment there are no signs of surrende: 
on the part of either. Both sides seem de- 
termined to fight it out to the bitter end, and 
the result of the encounter is watched with 
eager interest. But the spectators have one 
consolation in reflecting how much their earn- 
ings are increasing. For is not a penny saved. 
a penny earned? And, then, we have three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the ordinary year. 
But the AHera/d’s penny is not the only 
one which has made the month of October 
memorable. Another penny has excited much 
attention, not only on Manhattan Island, but 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States. This is the penny, or—to speak in 
Americanese—the cent which has been dropped 
from the postage. The long lines of purchasers 


went into effect found waiting, patiently or oth- 
erwise, at the stamp-windows in the Post-office, 
testified to the interest felt by the public in the 
reduction and their alertness in taking posses- 
sion of it. It took a little while for a few dense 


| intellects to comprehend exactly how they stood, 


and the clerks at the windows were pelted with 
questions such as these: ‘‘ Suppose I put three 
three-cent stamps on three letters, shall I be en- 
titled to send another letter post free and get a 
penny back ?” 

The equalization of town and country rates is 
unquestionably a great convenience, and will 
save much useless labor and annoyance. And 
yet the old system was not without some ad- 
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mirable features. Aforetime one could tell by 
a glance at the corner of the envelope whether 
the missive were from a country cousin or a 
city creditor. Now an invitation to the moun- 
tains, and a request for a small instalment on 
account, come bearing the same image and 
superscription, with nothing but the natural 
instinct of the hunted to enable one to distin- 
guish friend from foe. However, all great 
reforms entail trifling inconveniences, so we 
must take the good the gods provide with 
becoming thankfulness, merging our private 
grievances in the public good. 


Those who benefit by cheap postage ought 
not to forget a man who should be held in grate- 
fulremembrance. In these United States we have 


originated many good things, but cheap postage | 


is not one of them. Our government was still 
charging twenty-five cents toconvey a letter from 
New York to Philadelphia when, in 1837, Row- 
land Hill published in England a pamphlet on 
penny postage. This pamphlet was received 
with a howl of derision. But he was one of those 
men on whom howls had but little effect. He 
followed up his pamphlet by others, and left no 
stone unturned to bring the subject before Par- 
liament. His vigorous efforts were crowned 
with success in some two years, and in July, 
1839, a bill to carry his plan into effect was 
passed. But, with habitual British caution, it 
was enacted that the change should not go into 
effect until January, 1840. - A special office was 
created to enable him to carry out his plans, 
which he did with great success. But he was 
bitterly opposed. The post-office officials threw 
every obstacle in his way. The country gen- 
tlemen declared that the public mind was being 
debauched by the schemes of this Philistine, 
and they demanded the removal of the fellow 
who was making such a revolution in the good 
old British ways. This clamor had its effect, 
Rowland Hill was soon dismissed from 
office. He, however, was not disturbed. His 
serene intellect took these savage onslaughts 
with perfect patience. He bided his time. A 
few years demonstrated beyond a peradventure 
the wisdom and profit of his plan. In 1846 he 
was appointed joint secretary, and in 1854 sole 
secretary to the Postmaster-General. In 1860 
he was knighted and received a parliamentary 
grant of £20,000. 

Cheap postage had been in operation in Great 
Britain for several years, when Barnabas Bates, 
an Englishman born, but then employed in the 
New York Post-office, followed the lead of 
Rowland Hill, and started an agitation to re- 
He encountered almost as much 


and 


duce the rates. 


opposition as his prototype. The strongest ar- 
gument with which he was met was that the 
United States was scattered over such a vast. 
extent of country that the expense of trans- 
portation of the mails would be enormously 
beyond all possible receipts if the postage were 
reduced. Those who thus argued had in mind 
this side of the Rocky Mountains only. And 
even Barnabas Bates had no thought of send- 
ing letters to California and Oregon at the 
reduced rates. But he persevered, and his 
scheme found abler advocates than he. The 
reduction was made at first to five cents, then 
to three. And now, when Barnabas Bates has 
been in his grave for thirty years, one can send 


| a letter from New York to San Francisco for 


two cents. But the reduction cannot stop here. 
Postage in cities must be reduced one-half. 
That it should cost as much to send a letter 
around the corner in New York as it does to 
send one across the continent is not reasonable. 
And if a half-ounce of written matter can be 
transported from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
why not from the United States to Europe? 
Mr. Joseph Hatton has come to this 
country to write Mr. Henry Irving’s ‘‘ impres- 
sions.” That is to say, Mr. Irving will have 
the impressions, and Mr. Hatton will give them 
literary form. Each is quite competent to do 
his work skillfully. Mr. Irving and Mr. Hat- 
ton are intimate friends, and, therefore, they un- 
derstand one another. That is a point in their 
favor. It would be unpleasant if they should 
happen to disagree. It may be suggested that 
Mr. Irving has no cogent reason to set down 


his impressions. But let us not forget that he 


| is following in the steps of all Englishmen who 


swoop from the Battery to Salt Lake City and 
back to Broadway. It is a duty for the pa- 
triotic ‘‘Britisher” to have his say—in two 
volumes—about the American. Mr. Hatton is 
an English author and journalist in excellent 
odor. He is now the London correspondent ot 
the New York Zimes. He is the author of 
‘* To-Day in America,” and of several novels. 
He read a charming play here, a few years ago, 
at the Madison Square Theatre. 


Mr. Edgar Fawcett chose a somewhat 
unusual method for bringing his story, ‘‘ An 
Ambitious Woman,” to the notice of the public. 
The story was printed, from Sunday to Sunday, 


in the New York 7vidune. It attracted much at- 
tention in that newspaper, though not so much, 
perhaps, as it would have attracted in a popular 


magazine. The story, in book form, will soon 
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be a subject for serious review. But, mean- 
while, it is a pleasure to record the success of 
Mr. Fawcett in the difficult business of novel- 
writing — American novel- writing, above all. 
There was a good deal of cleverness in Mr. 
Fawcett’s social sketches, especially in ‘‘ A Gen- 
tleman of Leisure.” These, however, hardly 
prepared the reader for ‘‘ An Ambitious Wom- 
an,” which is serious without being pedantic ; 
well-studied without being over-analytical, and 
dramatic without being sensational. This novel 
is unquestionably a work of uncommon talent 
and charm, and its ending is perfectly artistic. 
Moreover, ‘‘ An Ambitious Woman” is a fine 
chronicle of American life and character. 


The recent arrival in New York harbor 
of the ‘‘Oregon,” coming from Liverpool, will 
remind readers of John Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Dick- 
ens,” of some sage observations of the latter 
about steamships. The ‘‘Oregon”’ is said to 
be the fastest ship afloat, and can, it is affirmed, 
make the ocean trip in about six days. It woufd, 
probably, be hard to find anyone who would 
object to crossing on her through apprehen- 
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siveness of a lack of safety. Yet this is what 
Dicken’s wrote of steamships forty-one years 
ago: ‘‘We mean to return home in a packet- 
ship, not inasteamer. Were I to tell you all 
that I observed on our voyage out on board the 
‘ Britannia,’ you would not wonder at my de- 
termination never to trust myself upon the wide 
ocean in a steamer again. Consider, for in- 
stance, two of the dangers. First, that if the 
funnel were blown overboard, the vessel must 
instantly be on fire from stem to stern, to com- 
prehend which you have only to understand 
that the funnel is more than forty feet high, 
and that at night you see the solid fire two 
or three feet above its top. Secondly, each of 
these boats consumes, between London and 
Halifax, seven hundred tons of coal ; and it is 
pretty clear, from this enormous difference of 
weight in a ship of twelve hundred tons burden, 
that she must either be too heavy when she 
comes out of port, or too light when she goes 
in. Add to all this that by day and by night 
she is full of fire and of people; that she has 
no boats, and that the struggling of that enor- 
mous machinery in a heavy sea seems as though 
it would rend her in fragments.” 


Salmaguuaii. 


HIS MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


When and where? I will tell you: A long time 
ago, 

For I’m getting quite aged, you fellows all 
know. 

I was then—hum, quite young—it was summer, 
July : 

At the seaside? 
and I— 
We met at the hop; how divinely she danced ! 
I recall, even now, that I stood mute, en- 

tranced, 
As I watched her fair figure glide over the 
floor— 


Yes, Newport; we met—she 


Yes, she danced with another—for dancing’s a | 


bore ! 


And I watched her anon, on the balcony there, 

In the glorious moonlight, her shapely head 
bare ; 

How superb was her poise! then her eyes’ flash- 
ing light— 


| They were married, I hear. 


| And her dress was enchanting ; her taste per- 


fect, quite. 

In conversation more charming than before in 
the dance— 

You could tell that by noting her escort’s proud 
glance— 

How she talked with that man! it was not—no, 
not I— 

For to talk, well, it’s tiring—too tedious to try ! 


I believe he proposed, was accepted, and then 

As they all say, Ae said, I am happiest of 
men. 

I don’t see them, 
you know, 

For society’s stupid, and calling so slow : 

But I cannot forget her, that maiden so rare, 

Though I never danced with her, nor talked with 
her there, 


| Nor, in fact, was presented, though Tom, Ned 


and Jack 
Kindly offered, they said, to put ‘ yours’ on the 
rack ! 





SALMAGUNDI. 


| declined the exertion ; yet as now I reflect 


On what might nave been, I sometimes suspect 


That it may be I’ve made a mistake after all. 
But you see how it is, at hop, party or ball, 
If a fellow goes in for that kind of a fling, 


He’s in for hard work, and all that sort of thing! 


A. S. MILLER. 
THE ROSES. 
O’er dew-kist grass her dress is drawn,— 
I watch her often as she goes 
To greet the tiny baby rose 
That blossoms with the budding dawn : 
Lightly across the level lawn 
A fragrant breath of summer blows 
Her ringlet curls apart, and shows 
Her crimson cheek ere it is gone. 


Three roses, radiant and rare— 
Her velvet cheek—the faint first flush 
Of morn—the freshly opened bud ; 
I love them all so richly fair— 
But best—her delicate pink blush— 
A damask rose of gentle blood. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Ye climbers, rest not when ye gain 

The sightly ground above the plain; 

Far up the mountain’s ancient snow, 

We wait to see your signal glow: 

Now speed, since all return is vain. 

If, looking downward, ye were fain 

In the sweet valley to remain, 

A voice would warn you from below— 
Noblesse oblige ! 


Ye burden-bearers, that sustain, 
And give no sign of cark or pain, 
On you their loads will many throw. 
Make broad your shoulders ; blessings go 
With those who help the moiling train— 
Noblesse oblige ! 
EpitH M. THomas. 


—— $e 


A CONCEIT. 


Pretty Miss Springtime 
Is coming to town ; 
She carries red roses, 
She wears a green gown. 


Fair Master Summer 
Her footsteps pursue ; 

Alack ! pretty maiden, 
He waits not for you. 


| Ever and es 


Brown is the damsel, 

Miss Autumn, he seeks ; 
Russet her gown is 

And crimson her cheeks. 


Ho! Master Summer, 
In vain is your art ; 
Stately Lord Winter 
Hath gotten her heart, 
S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


——___—_<+@> 


THE EARTH. 


Hurled from the centre of Infinite Cause, 


| Kept in thy pathway by unerring laws 
| Spinning alway—‘‘ without haste, without rest,” 
Gladly obeying a higher behest, 


Singing, 
Swinging along 
With gladness and song, 
Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 


O’erhead the ether bends stainless and blue, 
And broad fields of Heaven expand to the view; 
Star-strewn, they glimmer with clusters so white 


| Their silvery blossoms illumine the night. 


Hieing, 
Flying along 
With gladness and song, 


| Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 
| 


Year after year and age after age, 


The birth of the savage the death of the sage, 


| Mark thy great cycles through uttermost space 


Careering with stars in thy majestic race, 
Whirling, 
Swirling along 
With gladness and song, 
Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 


Plunged into darkness or plunged into light— 
Bitten by ice-winds and shivering in night ; 
Smiling and warm with the kiss of the sun, 
Rosy and sparkling the course thou dost run, 
Dancing, 
Glancing along 
With gladness and song, 


| Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 


vcr thou weavest our fate, 
Flieth thy shuttle both early and late— 


| Farther from darkness, from gloom and from 


strife, 
Nearer the fountain of Love and of Life. 
Singing, 
Swinging along 
With gladness and song, 


| Ripening the grain and righting the wrong. 


Hester M. Poote. 
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WHITTLINGS. 


Give me a sharp knife, and a good soft pine- | 
shingle, and I can whittle out philosophy 
enough, any morning before breakfast, to run 
the whole world with. 

* * % 

Men are the most devoted before marriage, 

women afterward. 


* % * 
There never was a fool yet but what was in a | 
great hurry to prove it, whereas, if he would set 
down and keep perfectly still no one would sus- | 
pect him of it. ***% 
Beauty is a short-lived success, and seldom, 


if ever, has much brains. 
* * # 


There is such a thing as a miserly woman, 

but she never shows it in her bonnet. 
% & *& 

Politeness is a lawful tender the world over; | 
it will win nine times out of ten on mankind, 
and is a good risk to take on the mule. 

*** 

Old maids have been ridiculed more than they 
deserve, old bachelors less. There is hardly an , 
old maid now living but what some old bachelor 


isto blame forit. , % x 


We were put here on earth to develop, and | 
we can’t do it by going up into the attic and 
slamming the door after us, and reading the 
catechism ; we have got to go where people are 
the thickest, and pitch in. 

x * 

Women can be divided into three classes: 
prudes, coquettes, and those who cook, stitch, 
scrub and iron. see 

If there wasn’t no lies in the world, truth 
would lose one-half its force and beauty. 

* % % 

Dear girls, don’t mistake bashfulness for 
modesty — modesty is enamel, bashfulness is | 
mere whitewash, soon wears off, and shows the 
wood. 





* * * 
The great political conundrum is this: How | 
much civilization can a people stand ? 
* * % 
Patience is one of the virtues—quite often | 
one of the wooden kind of virtues. 
* & % 
Women don’t love each other—they hardly 
respect each other; the most they can do is to 


endure each other. 
* % % 


I notice one thing, the more jealous a fellow is 
of his gal, the less he really loves her. 


| playing leap-frog. 


Life is but a huge joke at best, so far as its 
forms are concerned, but most people refuse 
to see it in that light, and plod through life, 
keeping a mournful step, just as though they 
were in a funeral procession. 

% & & 

It ain’t every one who can indulge in a little 
fun without being demoralized—I have seen 
people commence with a modest square dance, 
and end up by turning back somersets and 


* % 
A woman either loves, hates or is indifferent 
—she looks upon friendship as a weakness. 
* * % 
The greatest bore of the nineteenth ccsitury is 
the man who reads the morning paper thor- 
oughly, and then spends the remainder of the 


day retailing the news to his neighbors. 
* %& & 

No woman ever loved the man she could man- 
age, but rather the one who can manage her. 

xe % 

A little authority is a dangerous thing—the 
most terrible of all men, in a high court, is th« 
constable. anes 

I am in favor of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” but she 
can get more ‘‘ Rights” out of man, by appeal- 
ing to his gallantry, than by trying to outargue 
or outvote him. ae 

My lad, always trap for big game—it is just 
as easy to catch a woodchuck as a mouse, and 
then only look at the difference in the amount 
of meat you get. eee 

Woman, as captain, is not a success, but as 
first lieutenant she has no equal. 

* * * 

There ain’t no substitute for common sense— 

common sense is genius in disguise. 
*#& # 
What a woman can’t do gracefully, she hadn't 


| better try to do at all. 
*& * * 


The best-natured man is the one who has ¢ 


| the most gall in him, and knows how to sweete! 


it just right. sae 

Men rail at woman for her love of dress, and 
yet there never was a slattern who could hold 
the love or respect of a sensible man. 

* e * 

Virtue is the only kind of pedigree, and it 
can’t be inherited. There is no pedigree in 
money, nor in the bones of a dead grandfather. 


ZEKE FAIRCHILD. 
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